


REGARDING AN AMERICAN VILLAGE 


I 


O local mannerisms, 

Coarsely woven cloaks 

Thrown upon the plodding, 

Emaciated days within this village, 

I have no contempt or praise 

To give you--no desire 

To rip you off, discovering 

Skin, and undulations known as sin, 
And no desire to revise you 

With glamorous endearments of rhyme. 


Slowly purchased garments 

Of cowardice, men wear you 

And aid their practised shrinking 
From one faint irritation 

Escaping nightly from their souls. 
Night makes men uncertain-- 

The mystery of a curtain 

Different from those that hang in windows. 
At night the confidence of flesh 
Becomes less strong and men 

Are forced to rescue it 

With desperate hilarities. 

Observe them now within the bland 
Refuge of manufactured light. 
Between the counters of a village store 
They arm their flesh with feigned 
Convictions brought by laughter. 
Afterwards, as they roll along 

The dark roads leading to their farms, 
The grumbling of their souls will compete 
With the neighing of horses 

And the stir of leaves and weeds. 
Night will lean upon them, 

Teasing the sturdiness of flesh. 


Il 


The body of Jacob Higgins-- 
Belated minstrel--sings and dances 
On the edge of the cliff. 

Once fiendish and accurate, 

His greed has now become 
Frivolous and unskillful, 
Visualizing Death as a new 


Mistress who must be received with lighter manners. 
Preparing for her coming 

He buys “five cents wuth of candy’ 

For a grandchild, and with a generous cackle 
Tackles a chair beside the stove. 

Another old man, like a blurred 

Report of winter, seizes 

The firmer meaning of a joke 

About the Ree- publican partee. 

Jacob, using one high laugh, 

Preens himself for celestial dallying. 

Old men in American villages laugh 

To groom the mean, untidy habits 

Of their past existences. 

(They lack the stolid frankness 

Of European peasants. ) 


Behind a wire lattice 

Bob Wentworth separates the mail 
With the guise of one intent 

On guessing the contents of a novel. 
Forty years have massed 
Exhausted les within him, 

And to ease the weight he builds 
Mysteries and fictions 

In the fifty people whom he knows. 
Agnes Holliday receives her letter 
With that erect, affected 
Indifference employed by village girls. 
The words of a distant lover 

Rouse the shallow somnambulist 
Of her heart, and it stares 
Reproachfully at an empty bed. 
Oh, she had forgotten: 

Sugar, corn, and loaves of bread. 


The famished alertness of her reading 
Curtsies to a cheap and orderly 

Trance known to her mind as life. 

Then an anxious, skittish youth 

Behind the counter invites her 

To the weekly dance at Parkertown. 
Concrete pleasures drive their boots 
Against the puny, fruitless dream ... 

And, Thomas Ainsley, they have given you 
Chained tricks for your legs and arms, 
And peevish lulls that play with women: feet. 
You stroke the paper of your letter-- 

An incantation to the absent figure. 


The night upon a country-road 

Is waiting to pounce upon 

The narrow games of these people. 
The power of incomprehensible sounds 
Will cleave their breasts and join 

The smothered gossip of trees, 

And every man will lengthen his steps 
And crave the narcotic safety of home. 
Fear is only the frantic 

Annoyance of a soul, 

Misinterpreted by flesh. 


From: 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Against This Age, 
by Maxwell Bodenheim 





MAN'S DISPROPORTION 


This is where our intuitive knowledge leads us. If it be not true, 
there is no truth in man; and if it be, he finds therein a great 
reason for humiliation, because he must abase himself in one way 
or another. And since he cannot exist without such knowledge, 
wish that before entering on deeper researches into nature he 
would consider her seriously and at leisure, that he would examine 
himself also, and knowing what proportion there is.... Let man 
then contemplate the whole realm of nature in its full and exalted 
majesty, and turn his eyes from the low objects which hem him 
round; let him observe that brilliant light set like an eternal 

lamp to illumine the universe, let the earth appear to him a point 
in comparison with the vast circle described by that sun, and let 
him see with amazement that even this vast circle is itself but a 
fine point in regard to that described by the stars revolving in 

the firmament. If our view be arrested there, let imagination pass 
beyond, and it will sooner exhaust the power of thinking than nature 
that of giving scope for thought. The whole visible world is but an 
imperceptible speck in the ample bosom of nature. No idea approaches 
it. We may swell our conceptions beyond all imaginable space, yet 
bring forth only atoms in comparison with the reality of things. 

It is an infinite sphere, the centre of which is every where, the 
circumference no where. It is, in short, the greatest sensible mark 
of the almighty power of God, in that thought let imagination lose 
itself. 


Then, returning to himself, let man consider his own being compared 
with all that is; let him regard himself as wandering in this remote 


province of nature; and from the little dungeon in which he finds 
himself lodged, I mean the universe, let him learn to set a true 
value on the earth, on its kingdoms, its cities, and on himself. 


What is a man in the infinite? But to show him another prodigy no 
less astonishing, let him examine the most delicate things he knows. 
Let him take a mite which in its minute body presents him with 
parts incomparably more minute; limbs with their joints, veins in 
the limbs, blood in the veins, humours in the blood, drops in the 
humours, vapours in the drops; let him, again dividing these last, 
exhaust his power of thought; let the last point at which he arrives 
be that of which we speak, and he will perhaps think that here is the 
extremest diminutive in nature. Then I will open before him therein 
a new abyss. [ will paint for him not only the visible universe, but 
all that he can conceive of nature's immensity in the enclosure of 
this diminished atom. Let him therein see an infinity of universes 
of which each has its firmament, its planets, its earth, in the 

same proportion as in the visible world; in each earth animals, and 
at the last the mites, in which he will come upon all that was in 

the first, and still find in these others the same without end and 
without cessation; let him lose himself in wonders as astonishing in 
their minuteness as the others in their immensity; for who will not 
be amazed at seeing that our body, which before was imperceptible in 
the universe, itself imperceptible in the bosom of the whole, is now 

a colossus, a world, a whole, in regard to the nothingness to which 
we cannot attain. 


Whoso takes this survey of himself will be terrified at the thought 
that he is upheld in the material being, given him by nature, between 
these two abysses of the infinite and nothing, he will tremble at the 
sight of these marvels; and [ think that as his curiosity changes 

into wonder, he will be more disposed to contemplate them in silence 
than to search into them with presumption. 


For after all what is man in nature? A nothing in regard to the 
infinite, a whole in regard to nothing, a mean between nothing and 
the whole; infinitely removed from understanding either extreme. The 
end of things and their beginnings are invincibly hidden from him in 
impenetrable secrecy, he is equally incapable of seeing the nothing 
whence he was taken, and the infinite in which he is engulfed. 


What shall he do then, but discern somewhat of the middle of things 
in an eternal despair of knowing either their beginning or their end? 
All things arise from nothing, and tend towards the infinite. Who 

can follow their marvellous course? The author of these wonders can 


understand them, and none but he. 


Of these two infinites in nature, the infinitely great and the 
infinitely little, man can more easily conceive the great. 


Because they have not considered these infinities, men have rashly 
plunged into the research of nature, as though they bore some 
proportion to her. 


It is strange that they have wished to understand the origin of all 

that is, and thence to attain to the knowledge of the whole, with 

a presumption as infinite as their object. For there is no doubt 

that such a design cannot be formed without presumption or without a 
capacity as infinite as nature. 


If we are well informed, we understand that nature having graven her 
own image and that of her author on all things, they are almost all 
partakers of her double infinity. Thus we see that all the sciences 

are infinite in the extent of their researches, for none can doubt 

that geometry, for instance, has an infinite infinity of problems 

to propose. They are also infinite in the number and in the nicety 

of their premisses, for it is evident that those which are finally 
proposed are not self-supporting, but are based on others, which 

again having others as their support have no finality. 


But we make some apparently final to the reason, just as in regard to 
material things we call that an indivisible point beyond which our 
senses can no longer perceive any thing, though by its nature this 
also is infinitely divisible. 


Of these two scientific infinities, that of greatness is the 

most obvious to the senses, and therefore few persons have made 
pretensions to universal knowledge. "I will discourse of the all," 
said Democritus. 


But beyond the fact that it is a small thing to speak of it simply, 
without proving and knowing, it is nevertheless impossible to do so, 
the infinite multitude of things being so hidden, that all we can 
express by word or thought is but an invisible trace of them. Hence 
it is plain how foolish, vain, and ignorant is that title of some 
books: _ De omni scibili_. 


But the infinitely little is far less evident. Philosophers have much 
more frequently asserted they have attained it, yet in that very 
point they have all stumbled. This has given occasion to such common 


titles as _' The Origin of Creation_, _The Principles of Philosophy_, 
and the like, as presumptuous in fact though not in appearance as 
that dazzling one, _ De omni scibili_. 


We naturally think that we can more easily reach the centre of 
things than embrace their circumference. The visible bulk of the 
world visibly exceeds us, but as we exceed little things, we think 
ourselves more capable of possessing them. Yet we need no less 
capacity to attain the nothing than the whole. Infinite capacity 

is needed for both, and it seems to me that whoever shall have 
understood the ultimate principles of existence might also attain 

to the knowledge of the infinite. The one depends on the other, and 
one leads to the other. Extremes meet and reunite by virtue of their 
distance, to find each other in God, and in God alone. 


Let us then know our limits; we are something, but we are not all. 
What existence we have conceals from us the knowledge of first 
principles which spring from the nothing, while the pettiness of that 
existence hides from us the sight of the infinite. 


In the order of intelligible things our intelligence holds the same 
position as our body holds in the vast extent of nature. 


Restricted in every way, this middle state between two extremes is 
common to all our weaknesses. 


Our senses can perceive no extreme. Too much noise deafens us, excess 

of light blinds us, too great distance or nearness equally interfere 

with our vision, prolixity or brevity equally obscure a discourse, 

too much truth overwhelms us. I know even those who cannot understand 
that if four be taken from nothing nothing remains. First principles 

are too plain for us, superfluous pleasure troubles us. Too many 

concords are unpleasing in music, and too many benefits annoy, we 

wish to have wherewithal to overpay our debt. _ Beneficia eo usque 

leeta sunt dum videntur exsolvi posse; ubi multum antevenere, pro 

gratia odium redditur. _ 


We feel neither extreme heat nor extreme cold. Qualities in excess 

are inimical to us and not apparent to the senses, we do not feel but 
are passive under them. The weakness of youth and age equally hinder 
the mind, as also too much and too little teaching... 


In a word, all extremes are for us as though they were not; and we 
are not, in regard to them: they escape us, or we them. 


This is our true state; this is what renders us incapable both of 
certain knowledge and of absolute ignorance. We sail on a vast 
expanse, ever uncertain, ever drifting, hurried from one to the other 
goal. If we think to attach ourselves firmly to any point, it totters 
and fails us; if we follow, it eludes our grasp, and flies from 

us, vanishing for ever. Nothing stays for us. This is our natural 
condition, yet always the most contrary to our inclination; we burn 
with desire to find a steadfast place and an ultimate fixed basis 
whereon we may build a tower to reach the infinite. But our whole 
foundation breaks up, and earth opens to the abysses. 


We may not then look for certainty or stability. Our reason is always 
deceived by changing shows, nothing can fix the finite between the 
two infinites, which at once enclose and fly from it. 


If this be once well understood I think that we shall rest, each in 
the state wherein nature has placed him. This element which falls to 
us as our lot being always distant from either extreme, it matters 

not that a man should have a trifle more knowledge of the universe. 
If he has it, he but begins a little higher. He is always infinitely 
distant from the end, and the duration of our life is infinitely 
removed from eternity, even if it last ten years longer. 


In regard to these infinites all finites are equal, and I see not why 
we should fix our imagination on one more than on another. The only 
comparison which we can make of ourselves to the finite troubles us. 


Were man to begin with the study of himself, he would see how 
incapable he is of proceeding further. How can a part know the 
whole? But he may perhaps aspire to know at least the parts with 
which he has proportionate relation. But the parts of the world are 
so linked and related, that I think it impossible to know one without 
another, or without the whole. 


Man, for instance, is related to all that he knows. He needs place 
wherein to abide, time through which to exist, motion in order to 
live; he needs constituent elements, warmth and food to nourish him, 
air to breathe. He sees light, he feels bodies, he contracts an 

alliance with all that is. 


To know man then it is necessary to understand how it comes that he 
needs air to breathe, and to know the air we must understand how it 


has relation to the life of man, ete. 


Flame cannot exist without air, therefore to know one, we must know 


the other. 


All that exists then is both cause and effect, dependent and 

supporting, mediate and immediate, and all is held together by a 
natural though imperceptible bond, which unites things most distant 
and most different. I hold it impossible to know the parts without 
knowing the whole, or to know the whole without knowing the parts in 
detail. 


I hold it impossible to know one alone without all the others, that 
is to say impossible purely and absolutely. 


The eternity of things in themselves or in God must also confound 
our brief duration. The fixed and constant immobility of Nature in 
comparison with the continual changes which take place in us must 
have the same effect. 


And what completes our inability to know things is that they are in 
their essence simple, whereas we are composed of two opposite natures 
differing in kind, soul and body. For it is impossible that our 
reasoning part should be other than spiritual; and should any allege 
that we are simply material, this would far more exclude us from the 
knowledge of things, since it is an inconceivable paradox to affirm 
that matter can know itself, and it is not possible for us to know 

how it should know itself. 


So, were we simply material, we could know nothing whatever, and if 
we are composed of spirit and matter we cannot perfectly know what is 
simple, whether it be spiritual or material. for how should we know 
matter distinctly, since our being, which acts on this knowledge, is 
partly spiritual, and how should we know spiritual substances clearly 
since we have a body which weights us, and drags us down to earth. 


Moreover what completes our inability is the simplicity of things 
compared with our double and complex nature. To dispute this point 
were an invincible absurdity, for it is as absurd as impious to 

deny that man is composed of two parts, differing in their nature, 
soul and body. This renders us unable to know all things; for if 

this complexity be denied, and it be asserted that we are entirely 
material, it is plain that matter is incapable of knowing matter. 
Nothing is more impossible than this. 


Let us conceive then that this mixture of spirit and clay throws us 
out of proportion... 


Hence it comes that almost all philosophers have confounded different 
ideas, and speak of material things in spiritual phrase, and of 
spiritual things in material phrase. For they say boldly that bodies 
have a tendency to fall, that they seek after their centre, that 

they fly from destruction, that they fear a void, that they have 
inclinations, sympathies, antipathies; and all of these are spiritual 
qualities. Again, in speaking of spirits, they conceive of them as 

in a given spot, or as moving from place to place; qualities which 
belong to matter alone. 


Instead of receiving the ideas of these things simply, we colour them 
with our own qualities, and stamp with our complex being all the 
simple things which we contemplate. 


Who would not think, when we declare that all that is consists of 
mind and matter, that we really understood this combination? Yet it 
is the one thing we least understand. Man is to himself the most 
marvellous object in Nature, for he cannot conceive what matter is, 
still less what is mind, and less than all how a material body should 
be united to a mind. This is the crown of all his difficulties, 

yet it is his very being: _ Modus quo corporibus adheret spiritus 
comprehendi ab homine non potest et hoc tamen homo est_. 


These are some of the causes which render man so totally unable 

to know nature. For nature has a twofold infinity, he is finite 

and limited. Nature is permanent, and continues in one stay; he is 
fleeting and mortal. All things fail and change each instant, he 
sees them only as they pass, they have their beginning and end, he 
conceives neither the one nor the other. They are simple, he is 
composed of two different natures. And to complete the proof of our 
weakness, I will finish by this reflection on our natural condition. 
In a word, to complete the proof of our weakness, I will end with 
these two considerations... 


The nature of man may be considered in two ways, one according to 
its end, and then it is great and incomparable; the other according 

to popular opinion, as we judge of the nature of a horse or a dog, 

by popular opinion which discerns in it the power of speed, _ et 
animum areendi_}; and then man is abject and vile. These are the two 
ways which make us judge of it so differently and which cause such 
disputes among philosophers. 


For one denies the supposition of the other; one says, _ He was not 
born for such an end, for all his actions are repugnant to it_ ; the 


other says, _ He cannot gain his end when he commits base deeds_. 


Two things instruct man about his whole nature, instinct and 
experience. 


_ Inconstancy.__ -- We think we are playing on ordinary organs when we 
play upon man. Men are organs indeed, but fantastic, changeable, 

and various, with pipes not arranged in due succession. Those who 
understand only how to play upon ordinary organs make no harmonies on 
these. We should know where are the.... 


_ Nature. -- Nature has placed us so truly in the centre, that if we 
alter one side of the balance we alter also the other. This makes me 
believe that there is a mechanism in our brain, so adjusted, that who 
touches one touches also the contrary spring. 


_ Lustravit lampade terras._--The weather and my moods have little 
in common. I have my foggy and my fine days within me, whether my 
affairs go well or ill has little to do with the matter. | sometimes 
strive against my luck, the glory of subduing it makes me subdue it 
gaily, whereas [ am sometimes wearied in the midst of my good luck. 


It is difficult to submit anything to the judgment of a second 

person without prejudicing him by the way in which we submit it. If 
we say, "I think it beautiful, I think it obscure," or the like, we 
either draw the imagination to that opinion, or irritate it to form 
the contrary. It is better to say nothing, so that the other may 

judge according to what really is, that is to say, as it then is, 

and according as the other circumstances which are not of our making 
have placed it. We at least shall have added nothing of our own, 
except that silence produces an effect, according to the turn and 

the interpretation which the other is inclined to give it, or as he 

may conjecture it, from gestures or countenance, or from the tone of 
voice, if he be a physiognomist; so difficult is it not to oust the 
judgment from its natural seat, or rather so rarely is it firm and 
stable! 


The spirit of this sovereign judge of the world is not so independent 
but that it is liable to be troubled by the first disturbance about 
him. The noise of a cannon is not needed to break his train of 


thought, it need only be the creaking of a weathercock or a pulley. 
Do not be astonished if at this moment he argues incoherently, a fly 
is buzzing about his ears, and that is enough to render him incapable 
of sound judgment. Would you have him arrive at truth, drive away 
that creature which holds his reason in check, and troubles that 
powerful intellect which gives laws to towns and kingdoms. Here is a 
droll kind of god! _O ridicolosissimo eroe!__ 


The power of flies, which win battles, hinder our soul from action, 
devour our body. 


When we are too young our judgment is at fault, so also when we are 
too old. 


If we take not thought enough, or too much, on any matter, we are 
obstinate and infatuated. 


He that considers his work so soon as it leaves his hands, is 
prejudiced in its favour, he that delays his survey too long, cannot 
regain the spirit of it. 


So with pictures seen from too near or too far; there is but one 
precise point from which to look at them, all others are too near or 
too far, too high or too low. Perspective determines that precise 
point in the art of painting. But who shall determine it in truth or 
morals? 


When I consider the short duration of my life, swallowed up in the 
eternity before and after, the small space which I fill, or even can 
see, engulfed in the infinite immensity of spaces whereof I know 
nothing, and which know nothing of me, I am terrified, and wonder 
that Iam here rather than there, for there is no reason why here 
rather than there, or now rather than then. Who has set me here? By 
whose order and design have this place and time been destined for 
me?-- Memoria hospitis unius diei pratereuntis_. 


It is not well to be too much at liberty. It is not well to have all 
we want. 


How many kingdoms know nothing of us! 


The eternal silence of these infinite spaces alarms me. 


Nothing more astonishes me than to see that men are not astonished 
at their own weakness. They act seriously, and every one follows his 
own mode of life, not because it is, as a fact, good to follow, being 
the custom, but as if each man knew certainly where are reason and 
justice. They find themselves constantly deceived, and by an amusing 
humility always imagine that the fault is in themselves, and not in 
the art which all profess to understand. But it is well there are so 
many of this kind of people in the world, who are not sceptics for 
the glory of scepticism, to show that man is thoroughly capable of 
the most extravagant opinions, because he is capable of believing 
that his weakness is not natural and inevitable, but that, on the 
contrary, his wisdom comes by nature. 


Nothing fortifies scepticism more than that there are some who are 
not sceptics. If all were so, they would be wrong, 


Two infinites, a mean. If we read too quickly or too slowly, we 
understand nothing, 


Too much and too little wine. Give a man none, he cannot find truth, 
give him too much, the same. 


Chance gives thoughts, and chance takes them away; there is no art 
for keeping or gaining them. 


A thought has escaped me. [ would write it down. I write instead, 
that it has escaped me. 


In writing down my thought it now and then escapes me, but this 
reminds me of my weakness, which I constantly forget. This teaches 
me as much as my forgotten thought, for my whole study is to know my 
nothingness. 


Are men so strong, as to be insensible to all which affects them? Let 
us try them in the loss of goods or honour. Ah! the charm is worked. 


To fear death out of danger, and not in danger, for we must be men. 


Sudden death is the only thing to fear, therefore confessors live in 
the houses of the great. 


We know ourselves so little, that many think themselves near death 
when they are perfectly well, and many think themselves well when 
they are near death, since they do not feel the fever at hand, or the 
abscess about to form. 


Why is my knowledge so restricted, or my height, or my life to a 
hundred years rather than to a thousand? What was nature's reason for 
giving me such length of days, and for choosing this number rather 
than another, in that infinity where there is no reason to choose one 
more than another, since none is preferable to another? 


The nature of man is not always to go forward, it has its advances 
and retreats. 


Fever has its hot and cold fits, and the cold proves as well as the 
hot how great is the force of the fever. 


The inventions of men from age to age follow the same plan. It is the 
same with the goodness and the wickedness of the world in general. 


_ Plerumque grate principibus vices. _ 


The strength of a man's virtue must not be measured by his occasional 
efforts, but by his ordinary life. 


Those great spiritual efforts to which the soul sometimes attains are 
things on which it takes no permanent hold. It leaps to them, not as 
to a throne, for ever, but only for an instant. 


I do not admire the excess of a virtue as of valour, unless I see at 
the same time the excess of the opposite virtue, as in Epaminondas, 
who had exceeding valour and exceeding humanity, for otherwise we do 


not rise, but fall. Grandeur is not shown by being at one extremity, 
but in touching both at once, and filling the whole space between. 
But perhaps this is only a sudden motion of the soul from one to the 
other extreme, and in fact it is always at one point only, as when a 
firebrand is whirled. Be it so, but at least this marks the agility 

if not the magnitude of the soul. 


We do not remain virtuous by our own power, but by the counterpoise 
of two opposite vices, we remain standing as between two contrary 
winds; take away one of these vices, we fall into the other. 


When we would pursue the virtues to their extremes on either side, 
vices present themselves, which insinuate themselves insensibly 
there, in their insensible course towards the infinitely great, so 
that we lose ourselves in vices, and no longer see virtues. 


It is not shameful to man to yield to pain, and it is shameful to 
yield to pleasure. This is not because pain comes from without 

us, while we seek pleasure, for we may seek pain, and yield to it 
willingly without this kind of baseness. How comes it then that 
reason finds it glorious in us to yield under the assaults of 

pain, and shameful to yield under the assaults of pleasure? It is 
because pain does not tempt and attract us. We ourselves choose it 
voluntarily, and will that it have dominion over us. We are thus 
masters of the situation, and so far man yields to himself, but in 
pleasure man yields to pleasure. Now only mastery and empire bring 
glory, and only slavery causes shame. 


All things may prove fatal to us, even those made to serve us, as 
in nature walls may kill us and stairs may kill us, if we walk not 
aright. 


The slightest movement affects all nature, the whole sea changes 
because of a rock. Thus in grace, the most trifling action has effect 
on everything by its consequences; therefore everything is important. 


Provided we know each man's ruling passion we are sure of pleasing 
him; yet each man has his fancies, contrary to his real good, even in 
the very idea he forms of good} a strange fact which puts all out of 
tune. 


When our passions lead us to any act we forget our duty. If we 

like a book we read it, when we should be doing something else. 
But as a reminder we ought to propose to ourselves to do something 
distasteful; we then excuse ourselves that we have something else to 
do, and thus remember our duty. 


Sneezing absorbs all the faculties of the soul, as do certain bodily 
functions, but we do not draw therefrom the same conclusions against 
the greatness of man, because it is against his will. And if we make 
ourselves sneeze we do so against our will. It is not in view of 

the act itself, but for another end, and so it is not a mark of the 
weakness of man, and of his slavery to that act. 


Scaramouch, who thinks of one thing only. 


The doctor, who speaks for a quarter of an hour after he has said all 
he has to say, so full is he of the desire of talking, 


The parrot's beak, which he dries though it is clean already. 


The sense of falseness in present pleasures, and our ignorance of the 
vanity of absent pleasures, are the causes of inconstancy. 


He no longer loves the person he loved ten years ago. I can well 
believe it. She is no longer the same, nor is he. He was young, and 
so was she; she is quite different. He would perhaps love her still 
were she what she then was. 


Reasons, seen from afar, appear to restrict our view, but not when we 
reach them; we begin to see beyond. 


.. We look at things not only from other sides, but with other eyes, 
and care not to find them alike. 


Diversity is so ample, that all tones of voice, all modes of walking, 
coughing, blowing the nose, sneering. We distinguish different kinds 


of vine by their fruit, and name them the Condrieu, the Desargues, 
and this stock. But is this all? Has a vine ever produced two bunches 
exactly alike, and has a bunch ever two grapes alike? ete. 


I never can judge of the same thing exactly in the same way. I cannot 
judge of my work while engaged on it. | must do as the painters, 
stand at a distance, but not too far. How far, then? Guess. 


_ Diversity._ --'Theology is a science; but at the same time how many 
sciences! Man is a whole, but if we dissect him, will man be the 
head, the heart, the stomach, the veins, each vein, each portion of a 
vein, the blood, each humour of the blood? 


A town, a champaign, is from afar a town and a champaign; but as we 
approach there are houses, trees, tiles, leaves, grass, emmets, limbs 

of emmets, in infinite series. All this is comprised under the word 
champaign. 


We like to see the error, the passion of Cleobuline, because she is 
not aware of it. She would be displeasing if she were not deceived. 


What a confusion of judgment is that, by which every one puts himself 
above all the rest of the world, and loves his own advantage and the 
duration of his happiness or his life above those of all others. 


From: 
Project Gutenberg's The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal 





THE BORES 


by Moliere 


PROLOGUE. 


( The Theatre represents a garden adorned with Termini and several 
fountains. A Naiad coming out of the water in a shell.) 


Mortals, from Grots profound I visit you, 
yallia’s great Monarch in these Scenes to view; 
Shall Earth's wide Circuit, or the wider Seas, 
Produce some Novel Sight your Prince to please; 
Speak He, or wish: to him nought can be hard, 
Whom as a living Miracle you all regard. 
Fertile in Miracles, his Reign demands 
Wonders at universal Nature's Hands, 

Sage, young, victorious, valiant, and august, 
Mild as severe, and powerful as he's just, 

His Passions, and his Foes alike to foil, 

And noblest Pleasures join to noblest Toil; 

His righteous Projects ne'er to misapply, 

Hear and see all, and act incessantly: 

He who can this, can all; he needs but dare, 
And Heaven in nothing will refuse his Prayer. 
Let Lewis but command, these Bounds shall move, 
And trees grow vocal as Dodona's Grove. 

Ye Nymphs and Demi-Gods, whose Presence fills 
Their sacred Trunks, come forth; so Lewis wills; 
To please him be our task; I lead the way, 

Quit now your ancient Forms but for a Day, 
With borrow'd Shape cheat the Spectator's Eye, 
And to Theatric Art yourselves apply. 


(Several Dryads, accompanied by Fawns and Satyrs, come forth out of 
the Trees and Termini_.) 


Hence Royal Cares, hence anxious Application, 
(His fav'rite Work) to bless a happy Nation: 
His lofty Mind permit him to unbend, 

And to a short Diversion condescend; 

The Morn shall see him with redoubled Force, 
Resume the Burthen and pursue his Course, 
tive Force to Laws, his Royal Bounties share, 


Wisely prevent our Wishes with his Care. 
Contending Lands to Union firm dispose, 
And lose his own to fix the World's Repose. 
But now, let all conspire to ease the Pressure 
Of Royalty, by elegance of Pleasure. 
Impertinents, avant; nor come in sight, 
Unless to give him more supreme Delight. 


[ Footnote: The Naiad was represented by Madeleine Beejart, even then 
good-looking, though she was more than forty years old. The verses are 
taken from the eighth volume of the "Select Comedies of M. de Moliere in 
French and English, London, 1732," and as fulsome as they well can be. 
The English translation, which is not mine, fairly represents the 

official nonsense of the original.] 

( The Naiad brings with her, for the Play, one part of the Persons she 
has summoned to appear, whilst the rest begin a Dance to the sound of 
Hautboys, accompanied by Violins_.) 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


KRASTE, _ in love with Orphise_. 
DAMIS, — guardian to Orphise_. 
ALCIDOR, _abore_. 
LISANDRE, abore_. 
ALCANDRE, _abore_. 
ALCIPPE, abore_. 

DORANTE, a bore_. 
CARITIDES, _abore_. 

ORMIN, abore_. 


FILINTE, abore_. 


LA MONTAGNE, _ servant to Eraste_. 
LEPINE, _ servant to Damis_. 

LA RIVIERE and_ TWO COMRADES. 
ORPHISE, _ in love with Eraste_. 
ORANTE, _afemale bore_. 

CLIMENKE, _afemale bore_. 


_ Seene_.-- PARIS. 


* * * * * 


[ Footnote: Molicre himself played probably the parts of Lisandre the 
dancer, Aleandre the duellist, or Alcippe the gambler, and perhaps all 
three, with some slight changes in the dress. He also acted Caritides 

the pedant, and Dorante the lover of the chase. In the inventory taken 
after Moliere's death we find: "A dress for the Marquis of the 

_ Facheux_, consisting in a pair of breeches very large, and 

fastened below with ribbands, (_ rhingrave _), made of common silk, 
blue and gold-coloured stripes, with plenty of flesh-coloured and yellow 
trimmings, with Colbertine, a doublet of Colbertine cloth trimmed with 
flame-coloured ribbands, silk stockings and garters." The dress of 
Caritides in the same play, "cloak and breeches of cloth, with picked 
trimmings, and a slashed doublet." Dorante's dress was probably "a 
hunting-coat, sword and belt; the above-mentioned hunting- coat 
ornamented with fine silver lace, also a pair of stag- hunting gloves, 

and a pair of long stockings (_ bas a botter_ ) of yellow cloth." The 
original inventory, given by M. Soulie, has _ toile Colbertine_, for 
"Colbertine cloth." [ found this word in Webster's Dictionary described 
from _'The Fop's Dictionary of 1690 as"A lace resembling net- work, 
the fabric of Mons. Colbert, superintendent of the French king's 
manufactures." In Congreve's _The Way of the World, Lady Wishfort, 
quarrelling with her woman Foible (Act v., Scene i), says to her, among 
other insults: "Go, hang out an old Frisoneer gorget, with a yard of 
yellow colberteen again!" 


THE BORES (_ LES FACHEUX._) 


ACT L 


SCENE L--ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 


ER. Good Heavens! under what star am I born, to be perpetually worried 
by bores? It seems that fate throws them in my way everywhere; each day 
I discover some new specimen. But there is nothing to equal my bore of 
to-day. I thought I should never get rid of him; a hundred times I 

cursed the harmless desire, which seized me at dinner time, to see the 
play, where, thinking to amuse myself, | unhappily was sorely punished 
for my sins. I must tell you how it happened, for I cannot yet think 
about it coolly. I was on the stage, 


[ Footnote: It was the custom for young men of fashion to seat themselves 
upon the stage (see Vol. [.. Prefatory Memoir, page 26, note 7). They 
often crowded it to such an extent, that it was difficult for the actors 

to move. This custom was abolished only in 1759, when the Count de 
Lauraguais paid the comedians a considerable sum of money, on the 
condition of not allowing any stranger upon the stage. | 


in a mood to listen to the piece which I had heard praised by so many. 
The actors began; everyone kept silence; when with a good deal of noise 
and in a ridiculous manner, a man with large rolls entered abruptly, 
crying out "Hulloa, there, a seat directly!" and, disturbing the 

audience with his uproar, interrupted the play in its finest passage. 
Heavens! will Frenchmen, altho' so often corrected, never behave 
themselves like men of common-sense? Must we, in a public theatre, show 
ourselves with our worst faults, and so confirm, by our foolish 

outbursts what our neighbours everywhere say of us? Thus I spoke; and 
whilst I was shrugging my shoulders, the actors attempted to continue 
their parts. But the man made a fresh disturbance in seating himself, 
and again crossing the stage with long strides, although he might have 
been quite comfortable at the wings, he planted his chair full in front, 
and, defying the audience by his broad back, hid the actors from 
three-fourths of the pit. A murmur arose, at which anyone else would 
have felt ashamed; but he, firm and resolute, took no notice of it, and 
would have remained just as he had placed himself, if, to my misfortune, 
he had not cast his eyes on me. "Ah, Marquis!" he said, taking a seat 
near me, "how dost thou do? Let me embrace thee." Immediately my face 
was covered with blushes that people should see I was acquainted with 


such a giddy fellow. I was but slightly known to him for all that: but 

so it is with these men, who assume an acquaintance on nothing, whose 
embraces we are obliged to endure when we meet them, and who are so 
familiar with us as to thou and thee us. He began by asking me a hundred 
frivolous questions, raising his voice higher than the actors. 

Everyone was cursing him; and in order to check him I said, "I should 
like to listen to the play." "Hast thou not seen it, Marquis? Oh, on my 
soul, | think it very funny, and [ am no fool in these matters. [ know 
the canons of perfection, and Corneille reads to me all that he writes." 
Thereupon he gave me a summary of the piece, informing me scene after 
scene of what was about to happen; and when we came to any lines which 
he knew by heart, he recited them aloud before the actor could say them. 
It was in vain for me to resist; he continued his recitations, and 

towards the end rose a good while before the rest. For these fashionable 
fellows, in order to behave gallantly, especially avoid listening to the 
conclusion. [ thanked Heaven, and naturally thought that, with the 
comedy, my misery was ended. But as though this were too good to be 
expected, my gentleman fastened on me again, recounted his exploits, his 
uncommon virtues, spoke of his horses, of his love-affairs, of his 
influence at court, and heartily offered me his services. I politely 

bowed my thanks, all the time devising some way of escape. But he, 
seeing me eager to depart, said, "Let us leave; everyone is gone." And 
when we were outside, he prevented my going away, by saying, "Marquis, 
let us go to the Cours to show my carriage." 


[ Footnote: The Cours is that part of the Champs-Elysées called _ le 
Cours-la- Reine; because Maria de Medici, the wife of Henry IV., had 
trees planted there. As the theatre finished about seven o'clock in the 
evening, it was not too late to show a carriage. | 


"It is very well built, and more than one Duke and Peer has ordered a 
similar one from my coach-maker." I thanked him, and the better to get 
off, told him that I was about to give a little entertainment. "Ah, on 

my life, I shall join it, as one of your friends, and give the go-by 

to the Marshal, to whom I was engaged." "My banquet," I said, "is too 
slight for gentlemen of your rank." "Nay," he replied, "I am a man of 

no ceremony, and I go simply to have a chat with thee; [ vow, I am tired 
of grand entertainments." "But if you are expected, you will give 
offence, if you stay away." "Thou art joking, Marquis! We all know each 
other; I pass my time with thee much more pleasantly." [| was chiding 
myself, sad and perplexed at heart at the unlucky result of my 

excuse, and knew not what to do next to get rid of such a mortal 
annoyance, when a splendidly built coach, crowded with footmen before 
and behind, stopped in front of us with a great clatter; from which 
leaped forth a young man gorgeously dressed; and my bore and he, 


hastening to embrace each other, surprised the passers-by with their 
furious encounter. Whilst both were plunged in these fits of civilities, 
I quietly made my exit without a word; not before I had long groaned 
under such a martyrdom, cursing this bore whose obstinate persistence 
kept me from the appointment which had been made with me here. 


LA M. These annoyances are mingled with the pleasures of life. All goes 
not, sir, exactly as we wish it. Heaven wills that here below everyone 
should meet bores; without that, men would be too happy. 


ER. But of all my bores the greatest is Damis, guardian of her whom I 
adore, who dashes every hope she raises, and has brought it to pass that 
she dares not see me in his presence. I fear I have already passed the 
hour agreed on; it is in this walk that Orphise promised to be. 


LA M. The time of an appointment has generally some latitude, and is not 
limited to a second. 


ER. True; but I tremble; my great passion makes out of nothing a crime 
against her whom I love. 


LA M. If this perfect love, which you manifest so well, makes out of 
nothing a great crime against her whom you love; the pure flame which 
her heart feels for you on the other hand converts all your crimes into 
nothing. 

ER. But, in good earnest, do you believe that I am loved by her? 

LA M. What! do you still doubt a love that has been tried? 

ER. Ah, it is with difficulty that a heart that truly loves has complete 
confidence in such a matter. It fears to flatter itself; and, amidst its 
various cares, What it most wishes is what it least believes. But let us 
endeavour to discover the delightful creature. 

LA M. Sir, your necktie is loosened in front. 

ER. No matter. 

LA M. Let me adjust it, if you please. 

ER. Ugh, you are choking me, blockhead; let it be as it is. 


LA M. Let me just comb... 


ER. Was there ever such stupidity! You have almost taken off my ear with 
a tooth of the comb. 


[ Footnote: The servants had always a comb about them to arrange the wigs 
of their masters, whilst the latter thought it fashionable to comb and 
arrange their hair in public (see The Pretentious Young Ladies _ ).] 

LA M. Your rolls... 

ER. Leave them; you are too particular. 

LA M. They are quite rumpled. 

ER. I wish them to be so. 


LA M. At least allow me, as a special favour, to brush your hat, 
which is covered with dust. 


ER. Brush, then, since it must be so. 

LA M. Will you wear it like that? 

ER. Good Heavens, make haste! 

LA M. It would be a shame. 

ER. (After waiting _). That is enough. 
LA M. Have a little patience. 

ER. He will be the death of me! 

LA M. Where could you get all this dirt? 
ER. Do you intend to keep that hat forever? 
LA M. It is finished. 

ER. Give it me, then. 

LA M. (_ Letting the hat fall_). Ah! 


ER. There it is on the ground. Lam not much the better for all your 
brushing! Plague take you! 


LA M. Let me give it a couple of rubs to take off... 
ER. You shall not. The deuce take every servant who dogs your heels, who 


wearies his master, and does nothing but annoy him by wanting to set 
himself up as indispensable! 


SCENE IL--ORPHISE, ALCIDOR, ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 


(Orphise passes at the foot of the stage; Alcidor holds her hand. _) 
ER. But do I not see Orphise? Yes, it is she who comes. Whither goeth 


she so fast, and what man is that who holds her hand? (_ He bows to her 
as she passes, and she turns her head another way_). 


SCENE HL--ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 

ER. What! She sees me here before her, and she passes by, pretending not 
to know me! What can I think? What do you say? Speak if you will. 

LA M. Sir, I say nothing, lest I bore you. 

ER. And so indeed you do, if you say nothing to me whilst I suffer such 

a cruel martyrdom. Give me some answer; I am quite dejected. What am I 


to think? Say, what do you think of it? Tell me your opinion. 


LA M. Sir, I desire to hold my tongue, and not to set up for being 
indispensable. 


ER. Hang the impertinent fellow! Go and follow them; see what becomes of 
them, and do not quit them. 


LA M. (Returning _). Shall I follow at a distance? 
ER. Yes. 


LAM. (Returning _). Without their seeing me, or letting it appear 
that I was sent after them? 


ER. No, you will do much better to let them know that you follow them by 
my express orders. 


LA M. C_ Returning _). Shall I find you here? 


ER. Plague take you. I declare you are the biggest bore in the world! 


SCENE IV.--ERASTE, _alone_. 


Ah, how anxious I feel; how I wish I had missed this fatal appointment! 
J thought I should find everything favourable; and, instead of that, my 
heart is tortured. 


SCENE V.-- LISANDRE, ERASTE. 


LIS. I recognized you under these trees from a distance, dear Marquis; 
and I came to you at once. As one of my friends, | must sing you a 
certain air which I have made for a little Couranto, which pleases all 
the connoisseurs at court, and to which more than a score have already 
written words. 


[ Footnote: See Vol. L, page 164, note 14.1 


I have wealth, birth, a tolerable employment, and am of some consequence 
in France; but | would not have failed, for all I am worth, to compose 

this air which [ am going to let you hear. (_ He tries his voice_ ). 

La, la; hum, hum; listen attentively, I beg. (he sings an air of a 
Couranto_). Is it not fine? 


ER. Ah! 


LIS. This close is pretty. (_ He sings the close over again four or 
five times successively ). How do you like it? 


ER. Very fine, indeed. 


LIS. The steps which I have arranged are no less pleasing, and the 
figure in particular is wonderfully graceful. (_ He sings the words, 
talks, and dances at the same time; and makes Eraste perform the lady's 
steps). Stay, the gen-man crosses thus; then the lady crosses again: 
together: then they separate, and the lady comes there. Do you observe 
that little touch of a faint? This fleuret? These coupes running after 
the fair one. 


[ Footnote: A fleuret was an old step in dancing formed of two half 
coupées and two steps on the point of the toes.] 


[ Footnote: A coupe is a movement in dancing, when one leg is a little 
bent, and raised from the ground, and with the other a motion is made 


forward. |] 


Back to back: face to face, pressing up close to her. (_ After 
finishing _). What do you think of it, Marquis? 


ER. All those steps are fine. 

LIS. For my part, | would not give a fig for your ballet-masters. 
ER. Evidently. 

LIS. And the steps then? 

ER. Are wonderful in every particular. 

LIS. Shall I teach you them, for friendship's sake? 

ER. To tell the truth, just now | am somewhat disturbed .... 


LIS. Well, then, it shall be when you please. Lf I had those new words 
about me, we would read them together, and see which were the prettiest. 


ER. Another time. 

LIS. Farewell. My dearest Baptiste has not seen my Couranto; [ am going 
to look for him. We always agree about the tunes; I shall ask him to 
score it. 


(Exit, still singing.) 


[ Footnote: Jean Baptiste Lulli had been appointed, in the month of May 
of 1661, the same year that The Bores_ was first played, 


_ Surintendant et Compositeur de la musique de la chambre du Roi_.1 


SCENE VL--ERASTE, _alone_. 


Heavens! must we be compelled daily to endure a hundred fools, because 
they are men of rank, and must we, in our politeness, demean ourselves 
so often to applaud, when they annoy us? 


SCENE VIL--ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 


LA M. Sir, Orphise is alone, and is coming this way. 


ER. Ah, I feel myself greatly disturbed! I still love the cruel fair 
one, and my reason bids me hate her. 


LA M. Sir, your reason knows not what it would be at, nor yet what power 
a mistress has over a man's heart. Whatever just cause we may have to be 
angry with a fair lady, she can set many things to rights by a single 

word. 


ER. Alas, [ must confess it; the sight of her inspires me with respect 
instead of with anger. 


SCENE VIIL--ORPHISE, ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 


ORPH. Your countenance seems to me anything but cheerful. Can it be my 
presence, Eraste, which annoys you? What is the matter? What is amiss? 
What makes you heave those sighs at my appearance? 


ER. Alas! can you ask me, cruel one, what makes me so sad, and what will 
kill me? Is it not malicious to feign ignorance of what you have done to 
me? The gentleman whose conversation made you pass me just now... 


ORPH. (_ Laughing _). Does that disturb you? 


ER. Do, cruel one, anew insult my misfortune. Certainly, it ill becomes 
you to jeer at my grief, and, by outraging my feelings, ungrateful 
woman, to take advantage of my weakness for you. 


ORPH. [I really must laugh, and declare that you are very silly to 

trouble yourself thus. The man of whom you speak, far from being able to 
please me, is a bore of whom I have succeeded in ridding myself; one of 
those troublesome and officious fools who will not suffer a lady to be 
anywhere alone, but come up at once, with soft speech, offering you a 
hand against which one rebels. I pretended to be going away, in order to 
hide my intention, and he gave me his hand as far as my coach. I soon 
got rid of him in that way, and returned by another gate to come to you. 


ER. Orphise, can I believe what you say? And is your heart really true 
to me? 


ORPH. You are most kind to speak thus, when I justify myself against 
your frivolous complaints. [ am still wonderfully simple, and my foolish 
kindness... 


ER. Ah! too severe beauty, do not be angry. Being under your sway, I 
will implicitly believe whatever you are kind enough to tell me. Deceive 
your hapless lover if you will; I shall respect you to the last gasp. 

Abuse my love, refuse me yours, show me another lover triumphant; yes, I 
will endure everything for your divine charms. I shall die, but even 

then I will not complain. 


ORPH. As such sentiments rule your heart, I shall know, on my side... 


SCENE IX.--ALCANDRE, ORPHISKE, ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 


ALC. (_To Orphise _). Marquis, one word. Madame, I pray you to 
pardon me, if [am indiscreet in venturing, before you, to speak with 
him privately. (_ Exit Orphise _). 


SCENE X.-- ALCANDRE, ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 


ALC. T have a difficulty, Marquis, in making my request; but a fellow 
has just insulted me, and I earnestly wish, not to be behind-hand with 
him, that you would at once go and carry him a challenge from me. You 
know that in a like case I should joyfully repay you in the same coin. 


ER. (After a brief silence _). I have no desire to boast, but I was 

a soldier before I was a courtier. I served fourteen years, and I think 

I may fairly refrain from such a step with propriety, not fearing that 

the refusal of my sword can be imputed to cowardice. A duel puts one in 
an awkward light, and our King is not the mere shadow of a monarch. He 
knows how to make the highest in the state obey him, and I think that he 
acts like a wise Prince. When he needs my service, [ have courage enough 
to perform it; but I have none to displease him. His commands are a 
supreme law to me; seek some one else to disobey him. I speak to you, 
Viscount, with entire frankness; in every other matter | am at your 
service. Farewell. 


[ Footnote: During his long reign, Louis XIV. tried to put a stop to 
dueling; and, though he did not wholly succeed, he prevented the 
seconds from participating in the fight,--a custom very general before 


his rule, and to which Eraste alludes in saying that he does not "fear 
that the refusal of his Gny) sword can be imputed to cowardice." |] 


SCENE XL--ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 

ER. To the deuce with these bores, fifty times over! Where, now, has my 
beloved gone to? 

LA M. I know not. 


ER. Go and search everywhere till you find her. [ shall await you in 
this walk. 


BALLET TO ACT L 


—_ First Entry. 


Players at Mall, crying out "Ware!" compel Kraste to draw back. After 
the players at Mall have finished, Eraste returns to wait for Orphise. 


— Second Entry_. 


Inquisitive folk advance, turning round him to see who he is, and cause 
him again to retire for a little while. 


ACT IL 


SCENE L--ERASTE, alone_. 


Are the bores gone at last? I think they rain here on every side. The 
more I flee from them, the more [ light on them; and to add to my 
uneasiness, I cannot find her whom I wish to find. The thunder and rain 
have soon passed over, and have not dispersed the fashionable company. 
Would to Heaven that those gifts which it showered upon us, had driven 
away all the people who weary me! The sun sinks fast; | am surprised 
that my servant has not yet returned. 


SCENE IL.-- ALCIPPE, ERASTE. 


ALC. Good day to you. 
ER. (Aside _). How now! Is my passion always to be turned aside? 


ALC. Console me, Marquis, in respect of a wonderful game of piquet which 
I lost yesterday to a certain Saint- Bouvain, to whom I could have given 
fifteen points and the deal. It was a desperate blow, which has been too 
much for me since yesterday, and would make me wish all players at the 
deuce; a blow, [ assure you, enough to make me hang myself in public.-- 1 


wanted only two tricks, whilst the other wanted a piquet. I dealt, he 
takes six, and asks for another deal. I, having a little of everything, 
refuse. [ had the ace of clubs fancy my bad luck!) the ace, king, 

knave, ten and eight of hearts, and as I wanted to make the point, threw 
away king and queen of diamonds, ten and queen of spades. I had five 
hearts in hand, and took up the queen, which just made me a high 
sequence of five. But my gentleman, to my extreme surprise, lays down on 
the table a sequence of six low diamonds, together with the ace. I had 
thrown away king and queen of the same colour. But as he wanted a 
piquet, I got the better of my fear, and was confident at least of 

making two tricks. Besides the seven diamonds he had four spades, and 
playing the smallest of them, put me in the predicament of not knowing 
which of my two aces to keep. I threw away, rightly as I thought, the 
ace of hearts; but he had discarded four clubs, and I found myself made 
_Capot_ by asix of hearts, unable, from sheer vexation, to say a 

single word. 


[ Footnote: In the seventeenth century, piquet was not played with 
thirty-two, but with thirty-six, cards; the sixes, which are now thrown 
away, remained then in the pack. Every player received twelve cards, and 
twelve remained on the table. He who had to play first could throw away 
seven or eight cards, the dealer four or five, and both might take fresh 
ones from those that were on the table. A trick counted only when taken 
with one of the court- cards, or a ten. 


Saint- Bouvain, after having taken up his cards, had in hand six small 
diamonds with the ace, which counted 7, a sequence of six diamonds from 
the six to the knave counted 16, thus together 23, before he began to 
play. With his seven diamonds he made seven tricks, but only counted 3, 
for those made by the ace, knave, and ten; this gave him 26. Besides his 
seven diamonds he had four spades, most likely the ace, king, knave, and 
a little one, and a six of hearts; though he made all the tricks he only 
counted 3, which gave him 29. But as Alcippe had not made a single 
trick, he was _ capot_, which gave Saint- Bouvain 40; this with the 

29 he made before, brought the total up to 69. As the latter only wanted 
a piquet_, that is 60,--which is when a player makes thirty in a 

game, to which an additional thirty are then added, Saint- Bouvain won 
the game. Alcippe does not, however, state what other cards he had in 
his hand at the moment the play began besides the ace of clubs and a 
high sequence of five hearts, as well as the eight of the same colour.] 


By Heaven, account to me for this frightful piece of luck. Could it be 
credited, without having seen it? 


[ Footnote: Compare with Moliere's description of the game of piquet 


Pope's poetical history of the game of Ombre in the third Canto of 
__'The Rape of the Lock.__ | 


ER. It is in play that luck is mostly seen. 

ALC. 'Sdeath, you shall judge for yourself if I am wrong, and if it is 
without cause that this accident enrages me. For here are our two hands, 
which I carry about me on purpose. Stay, here is my hand, as I told you; 
and here... 

ER. [ understood everything from your description, and admit that you 
have a good cause to be enraged. But I must leave you on certain 
business. Farewell. But take comfort in your misfortune. 

ALC. Who; I? [shall always have that luck on my mind; it is worse than 
a thunderbolt to me. I mean to shew it to all the world. (_ He retires 
and on the point of returning, says meditatively ) A six of hearts! 


two points. 


ER. Where in the world are we? Go where we will, we see nothing but 
fools. 


SCENE HL--ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 


ER. Ha! how long you have been, and how you have made me suffer. 
LA M. Sir, I could not make greater haste. 
ER. But at length do you bring me some news? 


LA M. Doubtless; and by express command, from her you love, [ have 
something to tell you. 


ER. What? Already my heart yearns for the message. Speak! 
LA M. Do you wish to know what it is? 
ER. Yes; speak quickly. 


LA M. Sir, pray wait. I have almost run myself out of breath. 


ER. Do you find any pleasure in keeping me in suspense? 

LA M. Since you wish to know at once the orders which I have received 
from this charming person, I will tell you.... Upon my word, without 
boasting of my zeal, I went a great way to find the lady; and if... 

ER. Hang your digressions! 


LA M. Fie! you should somewhat moderate your passion; and Seneca... 


ER. Seneca is a fool in your mouth, since he tells me nothing of all 
that concerns me. Tell me your message at once. 


LA M. To satisfy you, Orphise ... An insect has got among your hair. 
ER. Let it alone. 

LA M. This lovely one sends you word ... 

ER. What? 

LA M. Guess. 

ER. Are you aware that I am in no laughing mood? 

LA M. Her message is, that you are to remain in this place, that in a 
short time you shall see her here, when she has got rid of some 
country-ladies, who greatly bore all people at court. 

ER. Let us, then stay in the place she has selected. But since this 
message affords me some leisure, let me muse a little. (| Exit La 
Montagne _ ). I propose to write for her some verses to an air which I 


know she likes. 


(He walks up and down the stage in a reverie _ ). 


SCENE IV.--ORANTE, CLEIMENE, ERASTE (_at the side of the stage, unseen_.) 


OR. Everyone will be of my opinion. 


CL. Do you think you will carry your point by obstinacy? 


OR. I think my reasons better than yours. 
CL. I wish some one could hear both. 


OR. I see a gentleman here who is not ignorant; he will be able to judge 
of our dispute. Marquis, a word, I beg of you. Allow us to ask you to 
decide in a quarrel between us two; we had a discussion arising from our 
different opinions, as to what may distinguish the most perfect lovers. 


ER. That is a question difficult to settle; you had best look for a more 
skilful judge. 


OR. No: you speak to no purpose. Your wit is much commended; and we know 
you. We know that everyone, with justice, gives you the character of a... 


ER. Oh, I beseech you ... 


OR. In a word, you shall be our umpire, and you must spare us a couple 
of minutes. 


CL. C_To Orante_). Now you are retaining one who must condemn you: 
for, to be brief, if what I venture to hold be true, this gentleman will 
give the victory to my arguments. 


ER. ( Aside_). Would that I could get hold of any rascal to invent 
something to get me off! 


OR. (_To Climene_). For my part, [am too much assured of his sense 
to fear that he will decide against me. (_ To Eraste_). Well, this 
great contest which rages between us is to know whether a lover should 


be jealous. 


CL. Or, the better to explain my opinion and yours, which ought to 
please most, a jealous man or one that is not so? 


OR. For my part, [am clearly for the last. 
CL. As for me, I stand up for the first. 


OR. I believe that our heart must declare for him who best displays 
his respect. 


CL. And [ that, if our sentiments are to be shewn, it ought to be for 
him who makes his love most apparent. 


OR. Yes; but we perceive the ardour of a lover much better through 
respect than through jealousy. 


CL. It is my opinion that he who is attached to us, loves us the more 
that he shows himself jealous? 


OR. Fie, Climeéne, do not call lovers those men whose love is like 
hatred, and who, instead of showing their respect and their ardour, give 
themselves no thought save how to become wearisome; whose minds, being 
ever prompted by some gloomy passion, seck to make a crime out of the 
slightest actions, are too blind to believe them innocent, and demand an 
explanation for a glance; who, if we seem a little sad, at once complain 
that their presence is the cause of it, and when the least joy sparkles 

in our eyes, will have their rivals to be at the bottom of it; who, in 
short, assuming a right because they are greatly in love, never speak to 
us save to pick a quarrel, dare to forbid anyone to approach us, and 
become the tyrants of their very conquerors. As for me, | want lovers to 
be respectful; their submission is a sure proof of our sway. 


CL. Fie, do not call those men true lovers who are never violent in 
their passion; those lukewarm gallants, whose tranquil hearts already 
think everything quite sure, have no fear of losing us, and 
overweeningly suffer their love to slumber day by day, are on good terms 
with their rivals, and leave a free field for their perseverance. So 
sedate a love incites my anger; to be without jealousy is to love 

coldly. [ would that a lover, in order to prove his flame, should have 
his mind shaken by eternal suspicions, and, by sudden outbursts, show 
clearly the value he sets upon her to whose hand he aspires. Then his 
restlessness is applauded; and, if he sometimes treats us a little 
roughly, the pleasure of seeing him, penitent at our feet, to excuse 
himself for the outbreak of which he has been guilty, his tears, his 
despair at having been capable of displeasing us, are a charm to soothe 
all our anger. 


OR. If much violence is necessary to please you, [ know who would 
satisfy you; [am acquainted with several men in Paris who love well 
enough to beat their fair ones openly. 


CL. If to please you, there must never be jealousy, I know several men 
just suited to you; lovers of such enduring mood that they would see you 
in the arms of thirty people without being concerned about it. 


OR. And now you must, by your sentence, declare whose love appears to 
you preferable. 


( Orphise appears at the back of the stage, and sees Eraste between 
Orante and Climenec_). 


ER. Since I cannot avoid giving judgment, I mean to satisfy you both at 
once; and, in order, not to blame that which is pleasing in your eyes, 
the jealous man loves more, but the other loves wisely. 


CL. The judgment is very judicious; but... 


ER. It is enough. [ have finished. After what I have said permit me to 
leave you. 


SCENE V.--ORPHISE, ERASTE. 


ER. (_ Seeing Orphise, and going to meet her_). How long you have 
been, Madam, and how I suffer ... 


ORPH. Nay, nay, do not leave such a pleasant conversation. You are wrong 
to blame me for having arrived too late. (_ Pointing to Orante and 
Climene, who have just left_). You had wherewithal to get on without 

me. 


ER. Will you be angry with me without reason, and reproach me with what 
Tam made to suffer? Oh, I beseech you, stay ... 


ORPH. Leave me, I beg, and hasten to rejoin your company. 


SCENE VL--ERASTE, _alone_. 


Heaven! must bores of both sexes conspire this day to frustrate my 
dearest wishes? But let me follow her in spite of her resistance, and 
make my innocence clear in her eyes. 


SCENE VIL--DORANTE, ERASTE. 


DOR. Ah, Marquis, continually we find tedious people interrupting the 
course of our pleasures! You see me enraged on account of a splendid 
hunt, which a booby ... [t is a story I must relate to you. 


ER. [ am looking for some one, and cannot stay. 


DOR. (_ Retaining him_). Egad, I shall tell it you as we go along. 
We were a well selected company who met yesterday to hunt a stag; on 
purpose we went to sleep on the ground itself--that is, my dear sir, far 
away in the forest. As the chase is my greatest pleasure, [ wished, to 
do the thing well, to go to the wood myself; we decided to concentrate 
our efforts upon a stag which every one said was seven years old. 


[ Footnote: The original expression is _cerf dix-corps_ this, 
according to the _ dictionnaire de chasse_, is a seven years’ old 
animal. ] 


But my own opinion was--though I did not stop to observe the marks--that 
it was only a stag of the second year. 


[ Footnote: The technical term is: "a knobbler;" in French, — un cerf a 
sa seconde téte. | 


We had separated, as was necessary, into different parties, and were 

hastily breakfasting on some new- laid eggs, when a regular 
country-gentleman, with a long sword, proudly mounted on his brood-mare, 
which he honoured with the name of his good mare, came up to pay us an 
awkward compliment, presenting to us at the same time, to increase our 
vexation, a great booby of a son, as stupid as his father. He styled 

himself a great sportsman, and begged that he might have the pleasure of 
accompanying us. Heaven preserve every sensible sportsman, when hunting, 
from a fellow who carries a dog's horn, which sounds when it ought not; 
from those gentry who, followed by ten mangy dogs, call them "my pack," 
and play the part of wonderful hunters. His request granted, and his 
knowledge commended, we all of us started the deer, 


[ Footnote: The original has _ frapper anos brisées_;__ brisees__ 
means "blinks." According to Dr. Ash's Dictionary, 1775, "Blinks are the 
boughs or branches thrown in the way of a deer to stop its course." | 


within thrice the length of the leash, tally-ho! the dogs were put on 
the track of the stag. | encouraged them, and blew a loud blast. My stag 


emerged from the wood, and crossed a pretty wide plain, the dogs after 
him, but in such good order that you could have covered them all with 
one cloak. He made for the forest. Then we slipped the old pick upon 
him; I quickly brought out my sorrel- horse. You have seen him? 


ER. I think not. 


DOR. Not seen him? The animal is as good as he is beautiful; I bought 
him some days ago from Gaveau. 


[ Footnote: A well-known horse-dealer in Moliére's time. |] 


I leave you to think whether that dealer, who has such a respect for me, 
would deceive me in such a matter; | am satisfied with the horse. He 
never indeed sold a better, or a better-shaped one. The head of a barb, 
with a clear star; the neck of a swan, slender, and very straight; no 

more shoulder than a hare; short-jointed, and full of vivacity in his 
motion. Such feet--by Heaven! such feet!--double-haunched: to tell you 
the truth, it was I alone who found the way to break him in. Gaveau's 
Little John never mounted him without trembling, though he did his best 
to look unconcerned. A back that beats any horse's for breadth; and 

legs! O ye Heavens! 


[ Footnote: Compare the description of the horse given by the Dauphin in 
Shakespeare's Henry V., Act ii1., Scene 6, and also that of the "round 
hoof'd, short jointed" jennet in the _ Venus and Adonis _ of the same 
author. ] 


In short, he is a marvel; believe me, I have refused a hundred pistoles 
for him, with one of the horses destined for the King to boot. I then 
mounted, and was in high spirits to see some of the hounds coursing over 
the plain to get the better of the deer. I pressed on, and found myself 

in a by- thicket at the heels of the dogs, with none else but Drecar. 


[ Footnote: A famous huntsman in Moliere's time.] 


There for an hour our stag was at bay. Upon this, I cheered on the dogs, 
and made a terrible row. In short, no hunter was ever more delighted! [ 
alone started him again; and all was going on swimmingly, when a young 
stag joined ours. Some of my dogs left the others. Marquis, I saw them, 

as you may suppose, follow with hesitation, and Finaut was at a loss. 

But he suddenly turned, which delighted me very much, and drew the dogs 
the right way, whilst I sounded horn and hallooed, "Finaut! Finautl" [ 
again with pleasure discovered the track of the deer by a mole- hill, and 
blew away at my leisure. A few dogs ran back to me, when, as ill-luck 


would have it, the young stag came over to our country bumpkin. My 
blunderer began blowing like mad, and bellowed aloud, "Tallyho! tallyho! 
tallyho!" All my dogs left me, and made for my booby. I hastened there, 
and found the track again on the highroad. But, my dear fellow, I had 
scarcely cast my eyes on the ground, when I discovered it was the other 
animal, and was very much annoyed at it. It was in vain to point out to 
the country fellow the difference between the print of my stag's hoof 
and his. He still maintained, like an ignorant sportsman, that this was 
the pack's stag; and by this disagreement he gave the dogs time to get a 
great way off. I was in a rage, and, heartily cursing the fellow, I 

spurred my horse up hill and down dale, and brushed through boughs as 
thick as my arm. I brought back my dogs to my first scent, who set off, 
to my great joy, in search of our stag, as though he were in full view. 
They started him again; but, did ever such an accident happen? To tell 
you the truth, Marquis, it floored me. Our stag, newly started, passed 
our bumpkin, who, thinking to show what an admirable sportsman he was, 
shot him just in the forehead with a horse-pistol that he had brought 
with him, and cried out to me from a distance, "Ah! I've brought the 
beast down!" Good Heavens! did any one ever hear of pistols in 

stag- hunting? As for me, when I[ came to the spot, [ found the whole 
affair so odd, that I put spurs to my horse in a rage, and returned home 
at a gallop, without saying a single word to that ignorant fool. 


ER. You could not have done better; your prudence was admirable. That is 
how we must get rid of bores. Farewell. 


DOR. When you like, we will go somewhere where we need not dread 
country- hunters. 


ER. ( Alone_). Very well. I think I shall lose patience in the end. 
Let me make all haste, and try to excuse myself. 


BALLET TO ACT I. 

_ First Entry. 

Bowlers stop Eraste to measure a distance about which there is a 
dispute. He gets clear of them with difficulty, and leaves them to dance 


a measure, composed of all the postures usual to that game. 


_ Second Entry_. 


Little boys with slings enter and interrupt them, who are in their turn 
driven out by 


— Third Entry. 


Cobblers, men and women, their fathers, and others, who are also driven 
out in their turn. 


— Fourth Entry. 


A gardener, who dances alone, and then retires. 


ACT LL. 


SCENE L--ERASTE, LA MONTAGNE. 


ER. It is true that on the one hand my efforts have succeeded; the 
object of my love is at length appeased. But on the other hand I am 
wearied, and the cruel stars have persecuted my passion with double 
fury. Yes, Damis, her guardian, the worst of bores, is again hostile to 
my tenderest desires, has forbidden me to see his lovely niece, and 
wishes to provide her to-morrow with another husband. Yet Orphise, in 
spite of his refusal, deigns to grant me this evening a favour; [ have 
prevailed upon the fair one to suffer me to see her in her own house, in 
private. Love prefers above all secret favours; it finds a pleasure in 

the obstacle which it masters; the slightest conversation with the 
beloved beauty becomes, when it is forbidden, a supreme favour. I am 
going to the rendezvous; it is almost the hous; since I wish to be there 
rather before than after my time. 


LA M. Shall I follow you? 
ER. No. I fear least you should make me known to certain suspicious persons. 


LA M. But... 


ER. I do not desire it. 
LA M. I must obey you. But at least, if at a distance.... 


ER. For the twentieth time will you hold your tongue? And will you never 
give up this practice of perpetually making yourself a troublesome 
servant? 


SCENE IL--CARITIDES; ERASTE. 


CAR. Siz, it is an unseasonable time to do myself the honour of waiting 
upon you; morning would be more fit for performing such a duty, but it 
is not very easy to meet you, for you are always asleep, or in town. At 
least your servants so assure me. I have chosen this opportunity to see 
you. And yet this is a great happiness with which fortune favours me, 
for a couple of moments later I should have missed you. 


ER. Sir, do you desire something of me? 


CAR. I acquit myself, sir, of what I owe you; and come to you... Excuse 
the boldness which inspires me, if... 


ER. Without so much ceremony, what have you to say to me? 
CAR. As the rank, wit, and generosity which every one extols in you... 
ER. Yes, [am very much extolled. Never mind that, six. 


CAR. Siz, it is a vast difficulty when a man has to introduce himself} 

we should always be presented to the great by people who commend us in 
words, whose voice, being listened to, delivers with authority what may 
cause our slender merit to be known. In short, I could have wished that 
some persons well-informed could have told you, sir, what I am... 


ER. I see sufficiently, sir, what you are. Your manner of accosting me 
makes that clear. 


CAR. Yes, Lam a man of learning charmed by your worth; not one of those 
learned men whose name ends simply in _us_. Nothing is so common as 

a name with a Latin termination. Those we dress in Greek have a much 
superior look; and in order to have one ending in _es_, I call 


myself Mr. Caritides. 
ER. Caritides be it. What have you to say? 


CAR. I wish, sir, to read you a petition, which I venture to beg of you 
to present to the King, as your position enables you to do. 


ER. Why, sir, you can present it yourself! ... 


CAR. It is true that the King grants that supreme favour; but, from the 
very excess of his rare kindness, so many villainous petitions, sir, are 
presented that they choke the good ones; the hope I entertain is that 
mine should be presented when his Majesty is alone. 


ER. Well, you can do it, and choose your own time. 


CAR. Ah, sir, the door- keepers are such terrible fellows! They treat men 
of learning like snobbs and butts; I can never get beyond the 
guard-room. The ill-treatment | am compelled to suffer would make me 
withdraw from court for ever, if I had not conceived the certain hope 
that you will be my Mecaeenas with the King. Yes, your influence is to 
me a certain means ... 


ER. Well, then, give it me; I will present it. 

CAR. Here it is. But at least, hear it read. 

ER. No... 

CAR. That you may be acquainted with it, sir, I beg. 


"TO THE KING. 
" Sire,-- Your most humble, most obedient, most faithful and most 
learned subject and servant, Caritideés, a Frenchman by birth, a 
Greek 


[ Footnote: The original has _Grec_, a Greek. Can Caritides have 
wished to allude to the — graeaca fides_? _Grec_ means also a 

cheat at cards, and is said to owe its name to a certain Apoulos, a 
knight of Greek origin, who was caught in the very act of cheating at 
play in the latter days of Louis XIV.'s reign, even in the palace of the 
_ grand monarque_.| 


_ by profession, having considered the great and notable abuses which 


are perpetrated in the inscriptions on the signs of houses, shops, 

taverns, bowling- alleys, and other places in your good city of Paris; 
inasmuch as certain ignorant composers of the said inscriptions subvert, 
by a barbarous, pernicious and hateful spelling, every kind of sense and 
reason, without any regard for etymology, analogy, energy or allegory 
whatsoever, to the great scandal of the republic of letters, and of the 
French nation, which is degraded and dishonoured, by the said abuses and 
gross faults, in the eyes of strangers, and notably of the Germans, 

curious readers and inspectors of the said inscriptions..." 


[ Footnote: This is an allusion either to the reputation of the Germans 
as great drinkers, or as learned decipherers of all kinds of 
inscriptions. | 


ER. This petition is very long, and may very likely weary... 
CAR. Ah, sir, not a word could be cut out. 
ER. Finish quickly. 


CAR. (Continuing). "_ Humbly petitions your Majesty to constitute, for 
the good of his state and the glory of his realm, an office of 

controller, supervisor, corrector, reviser and restorer in general of 

the said inscriptions; and with this office to honour your supplant, as 
well in consideration of his rare and eminent erudition, as of the great 
and signal services which he has rendered to the state and to your 
Majesty, by making the anagram of your said Majesty in French, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldean, Arabic_..." 


ER. (_ Interrupting him_). Very good. Give it me quickly and retire: 
it shall be seen by the King; the thing is as good as done. 


CAR. Alas! sir, to show my petition is everything, If the King but see 

it, [am sure of my point; for as his justice is great in all things, he 

will never be able to refuse my prayer. For the rest, to raise your fame 

to the skies, give me your name and surname in writing, and I will make 
a poem, in which the first letters of your name shall appear at both 

ends of the lines, and in each half measure. 


ER. Yes, you shall have it to-morrow, Mr. Caritides. (_ Alone _). 
Upon my word, such learned men are perfect asses. Another time I should 
have heartily laughed at his folly. 


SCENE HI.--ORMIN, ERASTE. 


ORM. Though a matter of great consequence brings me here, I wished that 
man to leave before speaking to you. 


ER. Very well. But make haste; for I wish to be gone. 


ORM. I almost fancy that the man who has just left you has vastly 
annoyed you, sir, by his visit. He is a troublesome old man whose mind 
is not quite right, and for whom I have always some excuse ready to get 
rid of him. On the Mall, in the Luxembourg, 


[ Footnote: The Mall was a promenade in Paris, shaded by trees, near the 
Arsenal. | 


[ Footnote: The Luxembourg was in Moliere's time the most fashionable 
promenade of Paris.] 


and in the Tuileries he wearies people with his fancies; men like you 
should avoid the conversation of all those good-for-nothing pedants. 
For my part I have no fear of troubling you, since I am come, sir, to 
make your fortune. 


ER. (Aside _). This is some alchymist: one of those creatures who 
have nothing, and are always promising you ever so much riches. 

( Aloud_). Have you discovered that blessed stone, sir, which alone 
can enrich all the kings of the earth? 


ORM. Aha! what a funny idea! Heaven forbid, sir, that I should be one of 
those fools. I do not foster idle dreams; I bring you here sound words 

of advice which I would communicate, through you, to the King, and which 
LT always carry about me, sealed up. None of those silly plans and vain 
chimeras which are dinned in the ears of our superintendents; 


[ Footnote: This is an allusion to the giver of the feast, Mons. Fouquet, 
__surintendant des finances. See also page 299, note L1 


none of your beggarly schemes which rise to no more than twenty or 
thirty millions; but one which, at the lowest reckoning, will give the 
King a round four hundred millions yearly, with ease, without risk or 
suspicion, without oppressing the nation in any way. In short, it is a 
scheme for an inconceivable profit, which will be found feasible at the 
first explanation. Yes, if only through you I can be encouraged ... 


ER. Well, we will talk of it. Lam rather in a hurry. 


ORM. If you will promise to keep it secret, I will unfold to you this 
important scheme. 


ER. No, no; I do not wish to know your secret. 


ORM. Sit, I believe you are too discreet to divulge it, and I wish to 
communicate it to you frankly, in two words. I must see that none can 
hear us. (_ After seeing that no one is listening, he approaches 
Eraste's ear_). This marvellous plan, of which I am the inventor, is... 


ER. A little farther off, sir, for a certain reason. 


ORM. You know, without any need of my telling you, the great profit 
which the King yearly receives from his seaports. Well, the plan of 
which no one has yet thought, and which is an easy matter, is to make 
all the coasts of France into famous ports. This would amount to vast 
sums; and if ... 


ER. The scheme is good, and will greatly please the King. Farewell. We 
shall see each other again. 


ORM. At all events assist me, for you are the first to whom I have 
spoken of it. 


ER. Yes, yes. 


ORM. If you would lend me a couple of pistoles, you could repay yourself 
out of the profits of the scheme .... 


ER. (Gives money to Ormin_). Gladly. (_ Alone _). Would to 
Heaven, that at such a price I could get rid of all who trouble me! How 


ill-timed their visit is! At last I think I may go. Will any one else 
come to detain me? 


SCENE IV.-- FILINTE, ERASTE. 


FIL. Marquis, I have just heard strange tidings. 


ER. What? 

FIL. That some one has just now quarrelled with you. 

ER. With me? 

FIL. What is the use of dissimulation? I know on good authority that you 
have been called out; and, as your friend, I come, at all events, to 
offer you my services against all mankind. 

ER. [am obliged to you; but believe me you do me.... 

FIL. You will not admit it; but you are going out without attendants. 
Stay in town, or go into the country, you shall go nowhere without my 
accompanying you. 

ER. C Aside _). Oh, I shall go mad. 

FIL. Where is the use of hiding from me? 

ER. I swear to you, Marquis, that you have been deceived. 

FIL. It is no use denying it. 

ER. May Heaven smite me, if any dispute... 

FILL. Do you think I believe you? 

EER. Good Heaven, I tell you without concealment that.... 

FLL. Do not think me such a dupe and simpleton. 

ER. Will you oblige me? 

FIL. No. 

EER. Leave me, I pray. 

FIL. Nothing of the sort, Marquis. 

ER. An assignation to-night at a certain place.... 


FIL. Ido not quit you. Wherever it be, I mean to follow you. 


ER. On my soul, since you mean me to have a quarrel, I agree to it, to 


satisfy your zeal. [ shall be with you, who put me in a rage, and of 
whom I cannot get rid by fair means. 


FILL. That is a sorry way of receiving the service of a friend. But as I 
do you so ill an office, farewell. Finish what you have on hand without 
me. 


ER. You will be my friend when you leave me. (_ Alone _). But see 
what misfortunes happen to me! They will have made me miss the hour 
appointed. 


SCENE V.--DAMIS, L'EPINE, ERASTE, LA RIVIERE, and his Companions_. 


DAM. (_Aside_). What! the rascal hopes to obtain her in spite of 
me! Ah! my just wrath shall know how to prevent him! 


ER. (Aside _). [see some one there at Orphise's door. What! must 
there always be some obstacle to the passion she sanctions! 


DAM. (_To L'Epine_). Yes, I have discovered that my niece, in spite 
of my care, is to receive Eraste in her room to-night, alone. 


LA R. C_To his companions _). What do I hear those people saying of 
our master? Let us approach safely, without betraying ourselves. 


DAM. (_To L'Epine_). But before he has a chance of accomplishing 

his design, we must pierce his treacherous heart with a thousand blows. 

Go and fetch those whom I mentioned just now, and place them in ambush 
where I told you, so that at the name of Eraste they may be ready to 
avenge my honour, which his passion has the presumption to outrage; to 
break off the assignation which brings him here, and quench his guilty 
flame in his blood. 


LA R. (Attacking Damis with his companions _). Before your fury can 
destroy him, wretch! you shall have to deal with us! 


ER. Though he would have killed me, honour urges me here to rescue the 
uncle of my mistress. (_'To Damis_). Lam on your side, Sir. (_ He 

draws his sword and attacks La Riviere and his companions, whom he puts 
to flight_.) 


DAM. Heavens! By whose aid do I find myself saved from a certain death? 
To whom am I indebted for so rare a service? 


ER. (Returning _). In serving you, I have done but an act of 
justice. 


DAM. Heavens. Can I believe my ears! Is this the hand of Eraste? 


ER. Yes, yes, Sir, it is 1. Too happy that my hand has rescued you: too 
unhappy in having deserved your hatred. 


DAM. What! Eraste, whom I was resolved to have assassinated has just 
used his sword to defend me! Oh, this is too much; my heart is compelled 
to yield; whatever your love may have meditated to-night, this 
remarkable display of generosity ought to stifle all animosity. I blush 
for my crime, and blame my prejudice. My hatred has too long done you 
injustice! To show you openly I no longer entertain it, | unite you this 
very night to your love. 


SCENE VL--ORPHISE, DAMIS, ERASTE. 


ORPH. (_ Entering with a silver candlestick in her hand_ ). Sir, what 
has happened that such a terrible disturbance... 


DAM. Niece, nothing but what is very agreeable, since, after having 
blamed, for a long time, your love for Eraste, I now give him to you for 
a husband. His arm has warded off the deadly thrust aimed at me; I 
desire that your hand reward him. 


ORPH. I owe everything to you; if, therefore, it is to pay him your 
debt. I consent, as he has saved your life. 


ER. My heart is so overwhelmed by this great miracle, that amidst this 
ecstasy, I doubt if I am awake. 


DAM. Let us celebrate the happy lot that awaits you; and let our violins 
put us in a joyful mood. (_ As the violins strike up, there is a knock 
at the door_). 


ER. Who knocks so loud? 


SCENE VIL--DAMIS, ORPHISEH, ERASTE, L'EPINE. 


L'EP. Sir, here are masks, with kits and tabors. 
(_ The masks enter, filling the stage _ ). 


ER. What! Bores for ever? Hulloa, guards, here. Turn out these rascals 
for me. 


BALLET TO ACT HL. 
_ First Entry_. 


Swiss guards, with halberds, drive out all the troublesome masks, and 
then retire to make room for a dance of 


[ Footnote: The origin of the introduction of the Swiss Guards 
Gnercenaries) in the service of the French and other foreign powers may 
be ascribed to the fact that Switzerland itself, being too poor to 

maintain soldiers in time of peace, allowed them to serve other nations 
on condition of coming back immediately to their own cantons in time of 
war or invasion. 


It is particularly with France that Switzerland contracted treaties to 
furnish certain contingents in case of need. The first of these dates 

back as far as 1444 between the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VII., and 

the different cantons. This Act was renewed in 1453, and the number of 
soldiers to be furnished was fixed once for all, the minimum being 

6,000, and the maximum 16,000. The Helvetians, who until 1515 had always 
been faithful to their engagements, turned traitors in that year against 
Francis L, who defeated them at Marignan. But the good feeling was soon 
afterwards re-established, and a new treaty, almost similar to the 

former, restored the harmony between the two nations. 


Another document is extant, signed at Baden in 1553, by which the 
cantons bind themselves to furnish Henry Li. with as many troops as he 
may want. It is particularly remarkable, inasmuch as it served as a 
basis for all subsequent ones until 1671. These conventions have not 


always been faithfully carried out, for the Swiss contracted engagements 
with other nations, notably with Spain, Naples, and Sardinia, and even 
with Portugal. At the commencement of the campaign of 1697, Louis XIV. 
had, notwithstanding all this, as many as 32,000 Swiss in his service, 

the highest number ever attained. The regulations for the foreign 
colonels and captains in their relations among themselves, and with the 
French Government, were not unlike those in force at present for the 
native soldiery in our Indian possessions. Towards the end of Louis 
XIV.'s reign the number decreased to 14,400, officers included; it rose 

in 1775 to 19,836, and during the wars of 1742-48. to 21,300. The ebb 

and flow of their numbers continued from that time until the Revolution 
of 1830, when they were finally abolished. 


They received a much higher pay than the national troops, and had 
besides this many other advantages, one of them being that the officers 
had in the army the next grade higher than that which they occupied in 
their own regiments; for instance, the colonel of a Swiss regiment had 
the rank of a major-general, and retired on the pay of a 

lieutenant- general, &c. They enjoyed the same privileges, with some 
slight modifications, wherever they served elsewhere. ] 


_ Second Entry_. 


Four shepherds and a shepherdess, who, in the opinion of all who saw it, 
concluded the entertainment with much grace. 
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CALIFORNIA CITY LANDSCAPE 


On a mountain-side the real estate agents 

Put up signs marking the city lots to be sold there. 
A man whose father and mother were Lrish 

Ran a goat farm half-way down the mountain; 
He drove a covered wagon years ago, 

Understood how to handle a rifle, 

Shot grouse, buffalo, Indians, in a single year, 
And now was raising goats around a shanty. 
Down at the foot of the mountain 

Two Japanese families had flower farms. 

A man and woman were in rows of sweet peas 
Picking the pink and white flowers 

To put in baskets and take to the Los Angeles market. 


They were clean as what they handled 

There in the morning sun, the big people and the baby-faces. 
Across the road, high on another mountain, 

Stood a house saying, "I am it," a commanding house. 
There was the home of a motion picture director 
Famous for lavish whore- house interiors, 

Clothes ransacked from the latest designs for women 
In the combats of "male against female." 

The mountain, the scenery, the layout of the landscape, 
And the peace of the morning sun as it happened, 

The miles of houses pocketed in the valley beyond-- 

It was all worth looking at, worth wondering about, 
How long it might last, how young it might be. 


From: 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of American Poetry, 1922, by Carl Sandburg 





The TIMELESS ONES 


By Frank Belknap Long 


__It was a peaceful world, a green world, 
where bright blossoms swayed beneath two 
golden suns. Why did the visitors from Earth 

sit in their rocket-ship-- terrified? _ 


[‘Transcriber's Note: This Project Gutenberg 
etext was produced from 
Planet Stories July 1951. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed. ] 


"There will be a great many changes, Ned," Cynthia Jackson said. She 
stared out the viewport at the little green world which the contact 
rocket Star Mist was swiftly approaching on warp-drive. 


Her husband co-pilot nodded, remembering Clifton and Helen Sweeney, 
and the Sweeney youngsters. Remembering with a smile Tommy Sweeney's 


kite-flying antics, his freckles and mischievous eyes--a tow- headed kid 
of ten with an Irish sense of humor, sturdily planted in a field of 
alien corn five thousand light years from Earth. 


Sowing and reaping and bringing in the sheaves, in the blue light 
of a great double sun, his dreams as vibrant with promise as the 
interstellar warp-drive which, a century ago, had brought the first 
prospect ship from Earth to the stars. 


He'd be a man grown now, as sturdy as his dad. You could almost take 
that for granted. And his sister would be a willowy girl with clear 
blue eyes, and she'd come out of a white plastic cottage with the 
buoyancy of twenty summers in her carriage and smile. 


They'd be farmers still. You couldn't change the Sweeneys in a million 
years, couldn't wean them away from the good earth. 


It was funny, but he couldn't even visualize the Sweeneys without 
thinking of a little sleepy town, the kind of town he'd left himself as 

a kid to strike out across the great curve of the universe. Dry dust 

of Kansas and the Dakotas that would still be blowing after a thousand 
years! 


"They've had time to build a town, Ned!" Cynthia said. "A really fine 
town with broad streets and modern, dust- proof buildings!" 


Ned Jackson awoke from his reverie with a wry start. He nodded again, 
remembering the many other colonists and the equipment which had been 
shipped to the little green world across the years. Plastic materials 

to build houses and schools and roadways, educational materials to 

build eager young minds. 


Every ten years a contact rocket went out from Earth by interstellar 
warp-drive to make a routine check. The trip was a long one--eight 
months--but the Central Colonization Bureau had to make sure that 
anarchy did not take the place of law on worlds where teeming jungles 
encouraged the free exercise of man's best qualities--and his worst. 


From end to end of the Galaxy, on large planets and small, progress had 


to be measured in terms of the greatest good for the greatest number. 
There could be no other yardstick, for when man ceased to be a social 
animal his star-conquering genius shriveled to the vanishing point. 


"The friends we made here were very special, Ned," Cynthia said. 

"I guess people who dare greatly have to be a bit keener than the 
stay-at- homes, a bit more eager and alive. But the Sweeneys had such a 
tremendous Zest for living--" 


"I know," Ned said. 


"They were wonderful--generous and kind. It will be good to see them 
again. Good to--" Cynthia laughed. "I don't know why, but I was about 
to say: 'Good to be home." 


Ned thought he knew why. 


They'd made their first flight for the Bureau exactly ten years before. 
It had been a combined "official business" and honeymoon flight, and 
almost the whole of it had been spent on the little green world. 


Did not the queen bee and her consort, flying high above the hive on 

a night of perfumed darkness, remember best what was bliss to recall, 
the shifting lights and shadows and honey-scented murmurings of their 
nuptial trance? 


Would not the brightest, furthest star be "home" to the star-beguiled? 


The rocket-ship was out of subspace now and traveling on its murmuring 
overdrive. It was well within sight of green valleys and purple-rimmed 
hills. 


The planet had grown from a tiny dot to a shining silver sphere 
swimming in misty radiance; for a moment it had wavered against the 


brightly burning stars, caught in a web of darkness-- 


Then, swiftly, had exploded into a close, familiar world, as beautiful 


as a flower opening snowy petals to the dawn. 


It was a simple matter to bring the rocket down. The valley seemed to 
sweep up toward them, and gravity jets took over in automatic sequence. 
There was a gentle hiss of air as the Star Mist settled to rest on 
hard-packed soil, a scant fifty yards from a blue and vermillion flower 
garden. 


Through a dancing blue haze a dwelling loomed, white and serene in the 
rosy flush of evening. 


Cynthia looked at her husband, her eves wide with surmise. 
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"Just shows how close you can come when you follow dial readings!" Ned 
said. "The first lean-to shack stood just about here. | remember the 
slope of the soil--" 


Cynthia's eyes grew warm and eager. "Ned, I'm glad--it's no fun 
searching for old friends with your heart in your throat! We'll step 
right up and surprise them!" 


When they emerged from the ship the perfume of flowers mingled with the 
richer scent of freshly-turned earth, bringing back memories of their 
earlier visit. 


There had been no flower garden then, but the soil had possessed the 
same April shower freshness. 


"T must look like a fright!" Cynthia said. "You didn't give me time to 
powder my nose!" 


They were within five yards of the dwelling when a door opened and a 
child of ten or twelve emerged. She was blue-eyed, golden- haired, and 
she stood for a moment blinking in the evening light, her hair whipped 
by the wind. 


"Mary Sweeney!" Cynthia exclaimed, catching hold of Ned's arm. Then, in 
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a stunned whisper: "Oh, but it can't be! She'd be a grown woman!" 


The child straightened at the sound of the voice, looking about. She 

saw Ned and Cynthia, and blank amazement came into her eyes. Then she 
gave a little glad cry, and ran toward them, her arms reaching out in 
welcome. 


"You've come back!" she exclaimed. "Mom and dad thought it would be a 
long time. But I knew you'd come soon! I knew! I was sure!" 


Nowhere any sign that this was not the child they had known ten years 
before! Her voice, the peaches-and-cream color that flooded her cheeks, 
the way her hair clung in little ringlets to her temples, all struck 
memory chords from long ago. 


And now she was beckoning them into the dwelling, having moved a little 
away from them. She was balancing herself in elfin lightness on one 

toe, and smiling in warm gratefulness, the sun all blue and gold behind 
her. 


She had always seemed an elfin and mischievous child. 
"What can it mean, Ned?" 


White- lipped, Ned shook his head. "I--I don't know! We'd better go 
inside!" 


Helen Sweeney, her white-streaked auburn hair damp with steam vapor, 
sent a frying pan crashing to the floor as she turned from the stove 
with a startled cry. 


"Ned! Cynthia! Why, land sakes, it seems only yesterday--" 


Ned had a good look at her face. The eyes were the same, good- humored 
and kindly and wise; and if she had been forty a decade before she 
seemed now to be forcing herself back into an earlier instant of 
time--the very evening of that last well-remembered birthday party, 
with the candles all bright and gleaming, and the children refusing to 
admit that she could ever be middle-aged. 


Old Clifton came in from his workshop out in back. He'd been whittling 
away at a rocket-ship model, and he still held it firmly in the crook 

of his arm, his eyes puckered in dust bowl grief. Like most men of the 
soil, Clifton had difficulty with his whittling when he turned his 

skill to rocketships. 


The grief vanished when he saw Ned and Cynthia. Pure delight took hold 
of him, bringing a quick smile of welcome to his lips. 


"Back so soon? Seems only yesterday you folks went away!" 
"It was ten years ago!" Ned said, his throat strangely dry. 


Clifton looked at him and shook his head. "Ten years, Ned? Surely 
you're joking!" 


"It was a good many years, Clifton," Helen Sweeney said quickly. "You 
must forgive us, Ned, Cynthia. Time just doesn't seem to matter when 
you're busy building for the future. Time goes fast, like a great ship 

at sea, its sails ballooning out with a wind that keeps carrying it 

faster and faster into the sunrise." 


"There are no ships here," Clifton said, chuckling. "Helen's 

fancy- wedded to Earth, but she's forgetting the last sailing ship 
rotted away a hundred years before she was born. It's a good thought 
though. 


"Don't know what put a sailing ship in Helen's head, but I guess folks 
who were born on Earth have a right to hark back a bit. It'll be 
different with Tom and Mary." 


"Where's Tommy?" Ned asked. 


"Out shucking corn!" Clifton's voice was vibrant with sudden pride. 
"He's still the same reckless young lad. He'd risk his neck to bring in 
a full harvest. [ keep warning him, but he goes right on worrying his 
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mother. 


"Fact is, he hasn't changed at all. No more than we have." 
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So they knew! Cynthia looked at Ned, an unspoken question in her eyes. 
How could they accept the tremendousness of not changing without 
realizing that any arrest of the aging process must alter their daily 
lives in a thousand intangible ways? 


How could they build for the future--when their children would never 
Srow up? 


It was Ned who discovered the mind block. 

Not only had the Sweeneys ceased to age physically--they lacked a 
normal time sense. If you reminded them of the passing years their 
minds cleared momentarily, and they could think back. 

But that link with the past had no staying power. It was like punching 
pillows to get them to remember. They lived in the present, well 
content to accept the world about them on a day-to-day basis, warmed by 
the bright flame of their children growing up-- 

But their children weren't growing up--they had only the illusion of 
change, the illusion of planning for their future; and that illusion 

was terribly real to them--unless jolted by a question: 

"How's Tommy?" 


"Why, Tommy hasn't changed at all--" 
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A puzzled frown. A moment's honest facing of the truth, an old memory 
stirring into life. Then the mind block closing in, clamping down. 


"Ned, Cynthia, you'll stay for dinner?" 


It was late and growing cold, and the stars had appeared in the sky. In 
the rocket-ship Ned sat facing his wife. 


"That house was never built by human hands!" he said, a cold prickling 
at the base of his scalp. He had suffered from the prickling off and on 
for a full hour. He could still taste the strong coffee he'd downed at 

a gulp before rising in haste at the end of an uneasy meal. 


He was sorry now they'd returned to the ship without waiting to say 
"hello" to Tommy, fresh from his harvesting chores. Tommy was the 
brightest member of the family. Perhaps Tommy knew more than the 
others--or could remember better. 


"Not built by human hands! But that's insane, Ned." Cynthia's face, 
shadowed from below by the cold light of the instrument board, was 
harsh with concern. "The materials came from Earth." 


"They did," Ned acknowledged. "Grade A plastics--the best. And a good 
engineer can build almost anything with malleable plastics. But not a 
house without seams!" 


"Without--seams?" 


"Joints, connections, little rough places," Ned elaborated. "Inside 

and out that house was smooth, all of a piece. Like a burst of frozen 
energy. Like--oh, you know what I mean! Surely you must have noticed 
it!" 


"There were other colonists," Cynthia said. "Some of them were 
engineers. They've had time to work out new constructive techniques." 


"They've had time to disappear. Why did the Sweeneys act so funny when 
J asked them about the other colonists? Why did Clifton refuse to look 

at me? Why did I have to drag the answer out of him? 'Oh, we spread 

out. Enough land here for all of us--' Does that ring true to you?" 


"They didn't want us to stay together!" Tommy Sweeney said. 


Ned leapt up with a startled cry. Cynthia swayed, her eyes widening in 
stark disbelief. 


Tommy Sweeney walked smiling into the compartment, his shoulders 
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squared. He came through the pilot-room wall in a blaze of light, and 
stood between Ned and Helen, his lips quivering in boyish earnestness. 


"Take any school," Tommy said. "Some of the pupils are bright. Some are 
just good students who work hard at their homework. Some are stupid and 
dull. If you let them stay together the bright ones, the really bright 

ones, get held back." 


Tommy seemed suddenly to realize he was seeing Ned and Cynthia for the 
first time in ten years. His good friends, Ned and Cynthia. A Cynthia 
who was as beautiful as ever, though deathly pale now, and a Ned who 
was just a little older and grayer. 


A broad grin overspread his face. "I knew you'd come back!" he said. 


"You--you came through a solid metal wall!" Ned said, feeling as though 
an earthquake had taken place inside of him. 


"It's easy when you know how!" Tommy said. 


"Who taught you how?" Cynthia asked, in a voice so emotional Ned forgot 
his own horror in concern for her sanity. "Who taught you, Tommy?" 


"The Green People!" Tommy said. 
"The Green-- People?" 


"They live in the forest," Tommy said. "They come out at night and 
dance around the house. They hold hands and dance and sing. Then they 
talk to us. To mom, dad and sis--but mostly to me. They taught me how 
to play, to really have fun." 


"Did they teach you how to change the atoms of your body so that you 
could pass through a solid metal wall?" Ned asked, framing the question 
very carefully. 


"Shucks, it was nothing like that!" Tommy said. "They just told me that 
if I forgot about walls I could go anywhere." 


"And you believed them!" 


Suddenly Cynthia was laughing, Her laughter rang out wild and 
uncontrollable in the pilot-room. 


"He believed them, Ned! He believed them!" 
Ned went up to her and took her by the shoulders and shook her. 


Tommy looked shamefaced. He shuffled his feet, ill at ease in the 
presence of adult hysteria. 


"T've got to go now!" he stammered. "Mom will be awful mad if I'm late 
for dinner again." 





"You _are_ late, Tommy!" Cynthia said. "The joke's on you. We just had 
dinner with your parents in a house Ned claims wasn't built by human 
hands." 


She laughed wildly. "Your parents are sensible people, though. They 
didn't even try to walk through the kitchen wall." 


"They could if they tried hard enough," Tommy said. "Someday they will." 
Tommy looked almost apologetic. "I can't stay any longer. I saw your 
ship, and wanted to see if you really had come back. I thought it 


might be someone else. I'm sure glad it's you." 


Tommy turned abruptly and walked straight out of the pilot-room, his 
small body lighting up the wall until he vanished. 


Cynthia stared at her husband, her eyes dark with a questioning horror. 


"The Green People," Ned said. "Think, Cynthia. Does the name mean 
anything to you?" 


Cynthia shook her head, her lips shaping a soundless — No_. 


Ned sat down slowly, rubbing his jaw. "I just thought you might know 
something about Druidism, and what the strange rites of that mysterious 
cult meant to the ancient inhabitants of Gaul and the British Isles. 
According to the Roman historian Pliny, the Druids built stone houses 
for their pupils and called themselves the Green People." 


Starlight from the viewport illuminated Ned's pale face. He paused, 
then said: "The Druids were soothsayers and sorcerers who disappeared 
from history at the time of the Roman conquest. It was widely believed 
they had the power of conferring eternal youth. They taught that time 
was an illusion, space the shadow of a dream." 


His eyes were grim with speculation. "The Druids were teachers almost 
in the modern sense. Pliny records that they had a passion for 
teaching, and thought of their worshippers as pupils, as children with 
much to learn. Instruction in physical science formed the cornerstone 
of the Druidic cult." 


Cynthia leaned forward, her face strained and intense as he went on. 
"The Romans hated and feared them. There was a terrible, bloody battle 
and the Druids no longer danced in their groves of oak, in slow 
procession to a weird dirge-like chanting, They vanished from Earth and 
almost from the memory of man." 

Ned took a deep breath. 

"Man fears the unknown, and knowledge is a source of danger. Maybe the 
Druids were never really native to Earth. What if this were their home 
planet--" 

"Ned, you can't really believe--" 


"Listen!" Ned said. 


The sound was clearly audible through the thin walls of the 
rocket-ship. It was a steady, dull droning--an eerie, terrifying sound. 


Ned got up and walked to the viewport. He stared out-- 


He could see the Sweeney's dwelling clearly. It was bathed in an 
unearthly green light, and around it in a circle robed figures moved 
through shadows the color of blood. Around and around in ever widening 
circles, their tall gaunt bodies strangely bent. 


For a full minute he stared out. When his wife joined him he stretched 
out a hand and let it rest lightly on her shoulder. 


"Perhaps we wouldn't be far wrong if we thought of the Sweeneys as 
catalysts!" he said. 


Cynthia stood very straight and quiet, a great fear growing in her. 
"Catalysts, Ned?" 


"It's just a wild guess, of course. I can't even tell you what made me 
think of it. But it does have a certain relevancy. In chemistry, as you 
know, a catalytic agent is a substance which promotes chemical action, 
but is in itself unchanged_." 


"Well?" 


"Why do men and women who surrender themselves to sorcery remain, in 
legend, eternally young? Young, unchanging. It's a belief as old as 
prehistory and all the ages since. Only in the Middle Ages were witches 
pictured as shrunken, hideous old women. The ancient world pictured 
witches as eternally youthful, unaging." 


A long pause, and then Ned said: "As unaging as the forests of oak 
where they served as human catalysts for the Druids before the Druids 
left Karth forever?" 


He suddenly seemed to be thinking aloud rather than addressing his wife. 
"Well--and why not? The Druids must change, for change is the first 


law of life. But perhaps they can only find complete fulfillment, can 
only grow in wisdom and strength, by using human beings as little hard 


grains of chemical substance which must remain forever bright and 
shining. 


"Human catalysts, imprisoned in a horrible little test tube of a house. 
If human beings aged and changed they would cease to be catalysts. 
They would become valueless to the Druids. And when the Romans 
discovered the truth--" 


Agreement was clearly in Cynthia's eyes. She moved closer to the 
viewport, her face pale. 


"Fear, and a merciless hatred," Ned said. "Pursuing the Druids, driving 
them from Earth. And dim, fearful legends remaining of a dark magic 
older than the human race." 


"Ned, they've stopped dancing!" Cynthia's voice rang out sharply in the 
silence. "They're coming toward the ship!" 


[Ilustration: "Ned, they've stopped dancing ... they're coming toward 
the ship! "J 


"I know," Ned said. 


"But we don't know what they're planning to do!" Cynthia's voice rose. 
"We've got to get out!" 


"Steady," Ned said, turning. "If we take off at peak acceleration I 
just can't picture them stopping us!" 


"Ned, the Sweeneys may be happier than we know," Cynthia said, hours 
later. They were deep in subspace, a hundred light years from the 

little green world; and, in the warm security of the pilot-room, its 
menacing shadows seemed immeasurably remote. 


"Happy?" Ned laughed harshly. "Kids who'll never grow up. Adults cut 
off from all further growth. The same today, tomorrow and forever." 


"Their minds may change," Cynthia said. "Their minds may grow, Ned. 
Tommy said that bright pupils could go far." 


"As catalysts, caught in a ghastly trap." 
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"How can you be so sure, Ned? A wild guess, you called it. How do you 
know the Druids and the Sweeneys don't learn from one another? Perhaps 
they grow wise together, in a wonderful bright sharing of knowledge and 
happiness that's like nothing we can imagine." 


Ned looked at his wife. "Why say a thing like that? Why even think of 
it?" 


"Pandora, I guess." 
"What do you mean?" 


"I'm a woman and the Pandora complex is pretty basic, darling. I'd be 
tempted to go back and throw open the box." 


"Something pretty black and horrible would come out," Ned said sharply. 
"You can take my word for that. I hope you're not forgetting that 
Pandora was the first woman chosen by Zeus to bring complete ruin on 
the human race." 


"She didn't quite succeed. And how can we know for sure, Ned? If what 
you say is true, if the Druids were really driven from Earth, we 
haven't done so well since. Wars and madness for two thousand years. 


Destruction and cruelty and death." 


"All you have to do is prove we'd be better off if the Druids had 
stayed," Ned said. 


"Darling, think. If people grew wiser all the time, if they never aged, 
would they want to murder one another?" 


"Now see here--" 


Cynthia smiled. "Think of having our own beautiful little home forever, 


in a fragrant woody patch, with shining kitchen utensils on the wall. 
Think of being spared all the miseries of old age and poverty and 
sickness and death. 


"Think of having neighbors like the Sweeneys to grow young with, to 
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srow wise and young with, day by splendid day until the end of time." 
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There was a long silence, and then Cynthia said: "I'd trust them, Ned. 
The Druids, I mean. I'd take the chance. What have we to lose that's 
really great, that can hold a candle to what the Sweeneys have?" 


"You can go anywhere if you just remember how close you are to where 
you want to be!" Tommy Sweeney said, coming through the pilot-room 
wall in a blaze of light. He grinned. "I asked mom and dad to try real 


hard this time and here they are!" 


All of the Sweeneys came into the pilot-room as Tommy spoke, their 
faces incredibly radiant. 


"T never really believed Tommy until this minute!" Clifton Sweeney 
said. "If you just forget about walls you're where you want to be!" 


"Sure you are!" Tommy said. "It's as easy as skinning a chipmunk." 
"Ned, Cynthia," Helen Sweeney said. "Come back!" 

Tommy's sister simply smiled, a mischievous elfin smile which seemed 
to mock the vast loneliness of space. It was as if some wizard game, 
played by laughing children and wise forest creatures through long 
golden afternoons, had become a universe-spanning web, embracing 
everything in its path in a warm and radiant way. 


Cynthia looked at Dan. "Well, darling?" 


"Yes," Ned said, with quick decision. "We'll go back!" 


_ And at that moment, in the forest deep and dark, the Druids built 


another house. It was designed to appeal to a man and a woman who 
had traveled far and grown weary of human cruelty and death. It 
was designed for gracious living; but whether the Druids, in their 
inscrutable wisdom, wished mankind well or ill, who could say? _ 








THE COST OF WAR 


by Clarence Darrow 


Along with the many other regrets over the ravages of war is the sorrow 

for the destruction of property. As usual, those who have nothing to 

lose join in the general lamentation. There is enough to mourn about in 
the great Kuropean Holocaust without conjuring up imaginary woes. So far 
as the vast majority of people is concerned, the destruction of property 

is not an evil but a good. 


The lands and houses, the goods and merchandise and money of the world 
are owned by a very few. All the rest in some way serve that few for so 
much as the law of life and trade permit them to exact. At the best, 

this is but a small share of the whole. All the property destroyed by 

war belongs to the owners of the earth; it is for them that wars are 

fought, and it is they who pay the bills. When the war is over, the 
property must be re-created. This, the working men will do. In this 
re-building, they will work for wages. Then, as now, the rate of wages 
will be fixed by the law of demand and supply— the demand and supply of 
those who toil. The war will create more work and less workmen. 
Therefore labor can and will get a greater share of its production than 

it could command if there was less work and more workmen. The wages must 
be paid from the land and money and other property left when the war is 
done. This will still be in the hands of the few, and these few will be 
compelled to give up a greater share. The destruction of property, 

together with its re-creation means only a re-distribution of wealth— a 
re-distribution in which the poor get a greater share. [t is one way to 
bring about something like equality of property— a cruel, wasteful, and 
imperfect way, but still a way. That the equality will not last does not 
matter, for in the period of re-construction the workman will get a 

larger share and will live a larger life. 


As the war goes on, the funds for paying bills will be met in the old 
way by selling bonds. These too will be paid by the owners of the earth. 
True, the property from which the payment comes must be produced by 
toil, but if the bonds that must be paid from the fruits of labor had 
never been issued this surplus would not have gone to labor, but would 
have been absorbed by capital. This is true for the simple reason that 
the return to labor is not fixed by the amount of production, the rate 
of taxation, the price of interest and rents, but by the supply and 
demand of labor, and nothing else. 


If labor shall sometime be wise enough, or rather instinctive enough to 
claim all that it produces, it will at the same time have the instinct 
or wisdom to leave the rulers bonds unpaid. 


But all of this is far, far away; in determining immediate effects we 
must consider what is, not what should be. And the jobless and 
propertyless can only look upon the destruction of property as giving 
them more work and a larger share of the product of their labor. Chicago 
was never so prosperous, or wages so high, as when her people were 
re-building it from the ashes of a general conflagration. San Francisco 
found the same distribution of property amongst its workmen after the 
earthquake and the fire had laid it waste, and her people were called 
upon to build it up anew. 


Carlyle records that during the long days of destruction in the French 
Revolution the people were more prosperous and happy than they had ever 
been before. True, the Guilotin was doing its deadly work day after day, 
but its victims were very few. The people got used to the guilotin, and 
heeded it no more than does the crowd heed a hanging in our county jail, 
when they gayly pass in their machines. 


After the first shock was over, during the four years of our Civil War, 
wages were higher, men were better employed, production greater, and 
distribution more equal than it had been at any time excepting in the 

extreme youth of the Republic. Then land was free. 


Then again, this world has little to destroy. After centuries of 

so-called civilization, the human race has not accumulated enough to 
last a year should all stop work. The world lives, and always has lived, 
from hand to mouth. This is not because of any trouble in producing 
wealth, but because things are made not to use, but to sell. And the 
wages of the great mass of men does not permit them to buy or own more 
than they consume from day to day. 


It is for this reason that half the people do not really work; that the 


market for labor is fitful and uncertain, and never great enough; and 
that all are poor. After a devastation like a great war, the need of 
re-creating will turn the idle and the shirkers into workmen, because 
the rewards will be greater. This will easily and rapidly produce more 
than ever before. From this activity, invention will contrive new 
machines to compete with men, going once more around the same old 
circle, until the world finds out that machines should be used to 
satisfy human wants and not to build up profits for the favored few. 


One may often regret the impulses that bring destruction of property, 
but before any one mourns over the destruction of property, purely 
because of its destruction, he should ask whose property it is. 


From: 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

The Little Review, November 1914 (Vol. I, No. 8), 
Edited by Margaret C. Anderson 
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“T SOUGHT THE WOOD IN WINTER 


I sought the wood in summer 
When every twig was green; 
The rudest boughs were tender, 
And buds were pink between. 
Light-fingered aspens trembled 
In fitful sun and shade, 
And daffodils were golden 
In every starry glade. 
The brook sang like a robin-- 
My hand could check him where 
The lissome maiden willows 
Shook out their yellow hair. 


“How frail a thing is Beauty, 
T said, “when every breath 
She gives the vagrant summer 
But swifter woos her death. 
For this the star dust troubles, 
For this have ages rolled: 
To deck the wood for bridal 
And slay her with the cold.” 


IT sought the wood in winter 
When every leaf was dead; 
Behind the wind-whipped branches 
The winter sun set red. 
The coldest star was rising 
To greet that bitter air, 
The oaks were writhen giants; 
Nor bud nor bloom was there. 
The birches, white and slender, 


In deathless marble stood, 
The brook, a white immortal, 
Slept silent in the wood. 


“How sure a thing is Beauty, | 
I cried. “No bolt can slay, 

No wave nor shock despoil her, 
No ravishers dismay. 

Her warriors are the angels 
That cherish from afar, 

Her warders people Heaven 
And watch from every star. 

The granite hills are slighter, 
The sea more like to fail; 

Behind the rose the planet, 
The Law behind the veil.” 


from: 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
April twilights and other poems, by Willa Cather 





Gardens "in Spain" 


The poorest of us have our "castles in Spain." Why not have our 

_ gardens? Such a garden [ have "in my mind's eye," but before I make 
bold to describe this airy creation (which, for lack of leisure and 

"hard cash," is doomed never to materialize) let me explain that my 
garden in Spain is not purely ornamental; that its beds and walks, 
although tastefully laid out, are strictly devoted to "the useful," to 
culinary and medicinal ends. In earlier times our _ Materia Medica __ 
Gncluding though it did the unsavory pills and potions now become 
somewhat out of date) pinned its faith largely to Nature's ready-to- hand 
specifics. "Simples," as these herbs were then called (probably in 
contradistinction to the complex preparations of the doctor), were even 
in our own generation zealously gathered by our grandmothers; and I well 
remember the time when to be without dried herbs-- Boneset, Hoarhound, 
Wormwood, Motherwort, Catnip, and Gentian-- was to be shiftless indeed. 


In laying out this imaginary garden plot I have covered a good half acre 
of rich soil, which I have, in fancy, divided into pretty beds of 

various size and shape, with neat intersecting gravel walks. There I 

have sown or planted such herbs as once hung in generous bunches, drying 
leisurely, in all respectable garrets, when such minor ailments as 

"flesh is heir to" were cured on the spot and only on alarming occasions 
the doctor, with his pill boxes, his blisters, and lancet, called in. 


Various are the uses and virtues of these medicinal herbs. "Gentian," 
says an old herbalist, "will worke admirable cures for the stomache and 
lungs. It is also a special counter- poison against any poison, as 

against the violence of a mad dog's tooth." 


Modern physicians find one species of Gentian soporific and use it to 
procure sleep for the weary sufferer. G. Latea is the Gentian of 

commerce, and is used as a tonic. The old herbalists commend the Common 
Centaury as a cure for jaundice and ague, and tell us that an infusion 

of the plant removes freckles. Of Jacob's Ladder (a plant of the genus 
Smilax) Pliny tells us that the name by which it is known to us is 

derived from Polimis (war), because two kings having each claimed the 
merit of discovering the great uses of the herb had recourse to arms to 


settle the disputed question. 


The old "Simplers" (herbalists) commend Penny Royal tea as a remedy for 
coughs and colds--"goode and wholesome for the lungs"--and add that "a 
garlande of the plant worn about the heade will cure giddeness." 


Foxglove (Digitalis) was praised by old herbalists for its various 
medicinal uses, "divers having been cured thereby of falling sickness." 
Later, skillful practitioners have discovered its power over the action 
of the heart, and Digitalis has come to be a highly-valued medicine. 


Common Vervain rivals the Mistletoe in its occult usages. "Many old 
wives’ fables tending to witchcraft and sorcerie," says Gerarde, "are 
written of Vervayne." 


"The Druids," according to Pliny, often used Vervain in "casting lots, 
telling fortunes, and foreshadowing future national events." Its 

gathering was attended with peculiar ceremonies. "It was to be sought 

for at the rising of the great Dog-star, and when plucken an offering of 
honeycomb was to be made to the Earth as a recompense for depriving her 
of so goodly an herb." The ancients believed that "if the hall or dining 
chamber be sprinkled with the water wherein Vervain lay steeped all that 
sate at the table should be very pleasant, and make merry more 

jocundly." 


The Romans considered it a sacred plant, placing it in the hands of 
ambassadors who were about to enter on important embassies; and the 
floors of their houses were rubbed with Vervain to drive away evil 
spirits. In England, at a later time, the plant was called" Holy 
herb__," and had its superstitious usages intimating a belief in its 
magical properties. Of late years it is there tied round the neck as < 
charm to cure ague. 





Vervain is still believed to possess great medicinal virtues, and is 
described as a remedy for thirty different maladies. It had of old the 
expressive name of "Simpler's Joy." 


The Verbena tribe of this plant is cultivated in our gardens for its 
showy clusters of pink, purple, white, and dazzling scarlet blossoms, 


and the Lemon variety for its delicately fragrant leaves. 


According to the old "Simplers" "the roote of the Caraway may be eaten 


like the parsnip, and helpeth digestion and strengtheneth the stomaches 
of ancient (aged) people exceedingly, and they need not make a whole 
meal of them neither." 


In some countries Angelica is (we are told) called by a name signifying 
the "Holy Ghost." In ancient times its leaf stalks were blanched like 
those of celery and eaten as a salad, or they were dried and preserved 

as a sweet-meat, "Candied Angelica." The Laplander believes that the use 
of Angelica prolongs life, and chews it as he would do tobacco. 


The Highlanders have the same opinion of the virtues of Lovage. The 
simplers have advised "gentlewomen" "to nourse it up in their kitchen 
gardens to helpe their own family and their poore neighbors that are 
faire remote from phisitions and Chirurgeons." They also affirm that "if 
aman carry about him Angelica root the witches doe have no power over 
him." 


The nourishment in the roots of wild herbs has often kept the Indian 
tribes from starvation in times of scarcity of game, when they had to 
depend on these and on crows, eagles, and devil fish to sustain life 
while awaiting the "coming of the salmon," that in fishing time leaped 
in prodigious numbers in their rivers. 


J remember reading of an especially providential instance where in a 
region desolated by grasshoppers the people were, for the time, 
sustained on the _ roots of herbs which these greedy cormorants had, 
necessarily, left intact. 


For an interesting and exhaustive treatment of this branch of botanical 
information the reader is referred to Anna Pratt's " British Flowering 
Plants," a work from which much of my own knowledge has been obtained. 


"If," says an old writer, "I shoulde set down all the sortes of herbes 
that are usually gathered for sallets I should not only speake of garden 
herbes, but of many herbes which grow wilde in the fieldes, or else be 
but weedes in a garden." 


George Herbert, in his "Priest to the Temple," while enumerating the 
duties of the parson and his family, thus writes: "For salves his wife 
seeks not the city, but prefers her gardens and fields before all 
outlandish gums; and surely hyssop, valerian, adder's tongue, melilot, 
and St. John's-wort, made into a salve, and elder, comfrey, and smallage 


made into poultice, have done great and rare cures." And he piously 
adds: "In curing of any, the Parson and his family, use to premise with 
prayer; for this is to cure like a parson, and this raiseth the action 
from the Shop to the Church." 


Catmint or Catnip is the "New Wine" of the Grimalkin family. It is said 
that it is not intoxicating to them until its odor is perceptible to 
their smell by breaking or bruising the plant. 


Catnip is fabled to make the most gentle human beings fierce and 
wrathful, and it is related of a certain pusillanimous hangman that he 
only gained courage to perform the duties of his wretched vocation by 
chewing catnip root. 


One who experimented with Catnip as an incitement to ferocity assures us 
that "for 24 hours after a dose of this root she retained a perfect 
equanimity of temper and feeling." 


But enough space has already been given to the healing herbs that plant 
themselves in my Garden in Spain, and now let me tell you of the dear 
little imaginary beds devoted to my sweet-scented "pot- herbs." In these 

I please myself with tending Coriander, Mint, Anise, and Cumin, Dill, 
Lovage, Thyme, Lavender, Angelica, Sweet Sicily, Rosemary, Comfrey, 
Fennel, Sweet Basil, Penny Royal, and Balm. 


Here, too, may be found less poetical herbs of solid worth in the 
cuisine--as Sage, Parsley, Summer Savory, Sweet Marjoram, and so on. 
Many fragrant pot- herbs are dear to my heart simply from long 
association, others are widely distinguished by historical eminence. 


Coriander has the especial claim of "long descent." Its pedigree dates 

back to the time of the Egyptian Pharaohs, and it is possibly coeval 

with the Sphinx and the pyramids. It would seem to have been in common 
use among the Hebrews at the time of their exodus from Egypt, as Moses, 
in the Book of Numbers, tells us that Manna was in appearance like 
Coriander seed. It is said to have been in use by the ancients both as a 
condiment and a medicine. In our day it forms an ingredient in Curry 
powder, and is used in confectionery. 


Mint, Rue, and Cumin have each a delightful flavor of antiquity. The 
tithe or tax upon these ancient herbs paid so scrupulously by the 
Pharisees bears testimony to their commercial value full nineteen 


centuries ago. To think of these miserable hypocrites having mint-sauce 
to their "spring lamb" and, possibly, "peppermint creams" to their 
dessert! It is, however, good to know that the dear little babies of the 
time were privileged with anise seed tea in the stress of colic. How 
bitter-flavored cumin served them I cannot say, but it is to be hoped 
that these "Scribes and Pharisees" (whom even their imitators frankly 
anathematize) what time they had "spring feelin's" were not let off with 
homemade decoctions of innocent "Simples," but were mercilessly dosed, 
by the "Holy Land" doctors, with nasty potions of Senna and Salts. 


Lavender, Rosemary, Basil, and Sweet Marjoram have all been celebrated 
in verse. Keats has sent cold shivers down our backs with his gruesome 
story of "Isabella" and her flower-pot of Sweet Basil, with its ghastly 
hiding: 


"And she forgot the stars, the moon, and sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the trees, 
And she forgot the dells where waters run, 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze; 
She had no knowledge when the day was done, 
And the new moon she saw not: but in peace 
Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 
And moisten'd it with tears unto the core." 


Sweet Marjoram in England produces its fragrant blossom at such 
elevations as to have gained the pretty name "Joy of the Mountains." 
Shakespeare has added interest to it by making it the password in the 
tragedy of "King Lear." 


In fancy one can see the faithful Edgar with his mutilated father, the 
duke, climbing to the "dread summit of that chalky bourn," and hear 
Edgar saying to his father: 


"Hark! do you hear the sea?" 


"The swete marjoroms," says an old writer, "are not only much used to 
please the outward senses in nosegaies, and in the windows of houses, as 
also in swete powders, swete bags, and swete washing waters, but are 
also of much use in physick, to comfort the inward members." 


Caraway calls up the cookies dear to childhood, and a spray of green 
Fennel brings back, as if by touch of the enchanter's wand--"Minister 


Garnet" in the old meetin'- house under the big "sounding board" 
(relentless as fate) pursuing his theme to the bitter end, while seated, 

in the pen-like box pew, beside our devout grandmother, we tone 
ourselves down to the solemn occasion, with no higher aspiration than 
the wish to be butterflies sailing gayly in the outside sunshine. Virtue 
has, at last, its reward. At about the minister's soporific "fifthly" 

our grandmother catches herself nodding. Opening her roomy black silk 
workbag she gives herself a saving nibble of fennel and passes < 
delicious spray of this spicy herb to each of her three grandchildren. 


Dear old grandma! a full half century ago her soul went home to God, yet 
still I recall my childish picture of her angel sweeping with wide wings 
the blue eternal spaces, with never- withering sprays of fennel in her 
hand. 


One lingers lovingly over these pretty "Herbs O' Grace," of which the 
half has not here been told. But, already it is time to write finis at 
the end of this vagary--"My Garden in Spain." 


from: 
Project Gutenberg's A Garden with House Attached, 
by Sarah Warner Brooks 





The Yahi- Bahi Oriental Society of Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown 


Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown lived on Plutoria Avenue in a vast sandstone 
palace, in which she held those fashionable entertainments which have 
made the name of Rasselyer- Brown what it is. Mr. Rasselyer- Brown lived 
there also. 


The exterior of the house was more or less a model of the facade of an 
Italian palazzo of the sixteenth century. If one questioned Mrs. 
Rasselyer- Brown at dinner in regard to this (which was only a fair 
return for drinking five dollar champagne), she answered that the 
facade was _ cinquecentisti__, but that it reproduced also the Saracenic 
mullioned window of the Siennese School. But if the guest said later in 


the evening to Mr. Rasselyer- Brown that he understood that his house 
was _cinquecentisti_ , he answered that he guessed it was. After which 
remark and an interval of silence, Mr. Rasselyer- Brown would probably 
ask the guest if he was dry. 








So from that one can tell exactly the sort of people the 
Rasselyer- Browns were. 


In other words, Mr. Rasselyer- Brown was a severe handicap to Mrs. 
Rasselyer- Brown. He was more than that; the word isn't strong enough. 
He was, as Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown herself confessed to her confidential 
circle of three hundred friends, a drag, He was also a tie, and a 

weight, and a burden, and in Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown's religious moments : 
crucifix. Even in the early years of their married life, some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, her husband had been a drag on her by being in 
the coal and wood business. It is hard for a woman to have to realize 
that her husband is making a fortune out of coal and wood and that 
people know it. It ties one down. What a woman wants most of all-- this, 
of course, is merely a quotation from Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown's own 
thoughts as expressed to her three hundred friends--is room to expand, 
to grow. The hardest thing in the world is to be stifled: and there is 
nothing more stifling than a husband who doesn't know a Giotto from a 
Carlo Dolci, but who can distinguish nut coal from egg and is never 
asked to dinner without talking about the furnace. 


These, of course, were early trials. They had passed to some extent, or 
were, at any rate, garlanded with the roses of time. 


But the drag remained. 


Even when the retail coal and wood stage was long since over, it was 
hard to have to put up with a husband who owned a coal mine and who 
bought pulp forests instead of illuminated missals of the twelfth 
century. A coal mine is a dreadful thing at a dinner-table. It humbles 
one so before one's guests. 


It wouldn't have been so bad--this Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown herself 
admitted--if Mr. Rasselyer- Brown did anything, This phrase should be 
clearly understood. It meant if there was any one thing that he did_. 
For instance if he had only _ collected anything. Thus, there was Mr. 
Lucullus Fyshe, who made soda- water, but at the same time everybody 
knew that he had the best collection of broken Italian furniture on the 





continent; there wasn't a sound piece among the lot. 


And there was the similar example of old Mr. Feathertop. He didn't 
exactly _collect_ things; he repudiated the name. He was wont to say, 
"Don't call me a collector, 'm —not_. I simply pick things up. Just 
where I happen to be, Rome, Warsaw, Bucharest, anywhere"--and it is to 
be noted what fine places these are to happen to be. And to think that 
Mr. Rasselyer- Brown would never put his foot outside of the United 
States! Whereas Mr. Feathertop would come back from what he called a 
run to Europe, and everybody would learn in a week that he had picked 
up the back of a violin in Dresden (actually discovered it in a violin 
shop), and the lid of an Etruscan kettle Che had lighted on it, by pure 
chance, in a kettle shop in Etruria), and Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown would 
feel faint with despair at the nonentity of her husband. 








So one can understand how heavy her burden was. 


"My dear," she often said to her bosom friend, Miss Snagg, "I shouldn't 
mind things so much" (the things she wouldn't mind were, let us say, 

the two million dollars of standing timber which Brown Limited, the 
ominous business name of Mr. Rasselyer- Brown, were buying that year) 
"if Mr. Rasselyer-Brown did anything. But he does nothing. Every 
morning after breakfast off to his wretched office, and never back till 
dinner, and in the evening nothing but his club, or some business 

meeting, One would think he would have more ambition. How I wish I had 
been a man." 


It was certainly a shame. 


So it came that, in almost everything she undertook Mrs. 

Rasselyer- Brown had to act without the least help from her husband. 
Every Wednesday, for instance, when the Dante Club met at her house 
(they selected four lines each week to meditate on, and then discussed 
them at lunch), Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown had to carry the whole burden of 
it-- her very phrase, "the whole burden"--alone. Anyone who has carried 
four lines of Dante through a Moselle lunch knows what a weight it is. 


In all these things her husband was useless, quite useless. It is not 

right to be ashamed of one's husband. And to do her justice, Mrs. 
Rasselyer- Brown always explained to her three hundred intimates that 
she was not ashamed of him; in fact, that she _refused_ to be. But it 
was hard to see him brought into comparison at their own table with 





superior men. Put him, for instance, beside Mr. Sikleigh Snoop, the 

sex- poet, and where was he? Nowhere. He couldn't even understand what 
Mr. Snoop was saying. And when Mr. Snoop would stand on the hearth-rug 
with a cup of tea balanced in his hand, and discuss whether sex was or 
was not the dominant note in Botticelli, Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown would be 
skulking in a corner in his ill-fitting dress suit. His wife would 

often catch with an agonized ear such scraps of talk as, "When I was 
first in the coal and wood business," or, "It's a coal that burns 

quicker than egg, but it hasn't the heating power of nut," or even in a 
low undertone the words, "If you're feeling dry_ while he's reading--" 
And this at a time when everybody in the room ought to have been 
listening to Mr. Snoop. 


Nor was even this the whole burden of Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown. There was 
another part of it which was perhaps more _ real__, though Mrs. 
Rasselyer- Brown herself never put it into words. In fact, of this part 

of her burden she never spoke, even to her bosom friend Miss Snagg; nor 
did she talk about it to the ladies of the Dante Club, nor did she make 
speeches on it to the members of the Women's Afternoon Art Society, nor 
to the Monday Bridge Club. 


But the members of the Bridge Club and the Art Society and the Dante 
Club all talked about it among themselves. 


Stated very simply, it was this: Mr. Rasselyer- Brown drank. It was not 
meant that he was a drunkard or that he drank too much, or anything of 
that sort. He drank. That was all. 


There was no excess about it. Mr. Rasselyer- Brown, of course, began the 
day with an eye-opener--and after all, what alert man does not wish his 
eyes well open in the morning? He followed it usually just before 
breakfast with a bracer--and what wiser precaution can a businessman 
take than to brace his breakfast? On his way to business he generally 
had his motor stopped at the Grand Palaver for a moment, if it was : 
raw day, and dropped in and took something to keep out the damp. If it 
was a cold day he took something to keep out the cold, and if it was 

one of those clear, sunny days that are so dangerous to the system he 
took whatever the bartender (a recognized health expert) suggested to 
tone the system up. After which he could sit down in his office and 
transact more business, and bigger business, in coal, charcoal, wood, 
pulp, pulpwood, and woodpulp, in two hours than any other man in the 
business could in a week. Naturally so. For he was braced, and propped, 


and toned up, and his eyes had been opened, and his brain cleared, till 
outside of very big business, indeed, few men were on a footing with 
him. 


In fact, it was business itself which had compelled Mr. Rasselyer- Brown 
to drink. It is all very well for a junior clerk on twenty dollars ¢ 

week to do his work on sandwiches and malted milk. In big business it 
is not possible. When a man begins to rise in business, as Mr. 
Rasselyer- Brown had begun twenty-five years ago, he finds that if he 
wants to succeed he must cut malted milk clear out. In any position of 
responsibility a man has got to drink. No really big deal can be put 
through without it. If two keen men, sharp as flint, get together to 
make a deal in which each intends to outdo the other, the only way to 
succeed is for them to adjourn to some such place as the luncheon-room 
of the Mausoleum Club and both get partially drunk. This is what is 
called the personal element in business. And, beside it, plodding 
industry is nowhere. 


Most of all do these principles hold true in such manly out-of-door 
enterprises as the forest and timber business, where one deals 

constantly with chief rangers, and pathfinders, and wood-stalkers, 

whose very names seem to suggest a horn of whiskey under a hemlock tree. 


But--let it be repeated and carefully understood--there was no excess 
about Mr. Rasselyer- Brown's drinking. Indeed, whatever he might be 
compelled to take during the day, and at the Mausoleum Club in the 
evening, after his return from his club at night Mr. Rasselyer- Brown 
made it a fixed rule to take nothing. He might, perhaps, as he passed 
into the house, step into the dining- room and take a very small drink 

at the sideboard. But this he counted as part of the return itself, and 
not after it. And he might, if his brain were over-fatigued, drop down 
later in the night in his pajamas and dressing-gown when the house was 
quiet, and compose his mind with a brandy and water, or something 
suitable to the stillness of the hour. But this was not really a drink. 

Mr. Rasselyer- Brown called it a nip_; and of course any man may need a 
—nip_ ata time when he would scorn a drink. 


But after all, a woman may find herself again in her daughter. There, 
at least, is consolation. For, as Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown herself 
admitted, her daughter, Dulphemia, was herself again. There were, of 


course, differences, certain differences of face and appearance. Mr. 

Snoop had expressed this fact exquisitely when he said that it was the 
difference between a Burne-Jones and a Dante Gabriel Rossetti. But even 
at that the mother and daughter were so alike that people, certain 

people, were constantly mistaking them on the street. And as everybody 
that mistook them was apt to be asked to dine on five-dollar champagne 
there was plenty of temptation towards error. 


There is no doubt that Dulphemia Rasselyer- Brown was a girl of 
remarkable character and intellect. So is any girl who has beautiful 
golden hair parted in thick bands on her forehead, and deep blue eyes 
soft as an Italian sky. 


Even the oldest and most serious men in town admitted that in talking 
to her they were aware of a grasp, a reach, a depth that surprised 
them. Thus old Judge Longerstill, who talked to her at dinner for an 
hour on the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, felt 
sure from the way in which she looked up in his face at intervals and 
said, "How interesting!" that she had the mind of a lawyer. And Mr. 
Brace, the consulting engineer, who showed her on the table-cloth at 
dessert with three forks and a spoon the method in which the overflow 
of the spillway of the Gatun Dam is regulated, felt assured, from the 
way she leaned her face on her hand sideways and said, "How 
extraordinary!" that she had the brain of an engineer. Similarly 
foreign visitors to the social circles of the city were delighted with 

her. Viscount FitzThistle, who explained to Dulphemia for half an hour 
the intricacies of the Irish situation, was captivated at the quick 

grasp she showed by asking him at the end, without a second's 
hesitation, "And which are the Nationalists?" 


This kind of thing represents female intellect in its best form. Every 
man that is really a man is willing to recognize it at once. As to the 
young men, of course they flocked to the Rasselyer- Brown residence in 
shoals. There were batches of them every Sunday afternoon at five 
o'clock, encased in long black frock- coats, sitting very rigidly in 
upright chairs, trying to drink tea with one hand. One might see 
athletic young college men of the football team trying hard to talk 
about Italian music; and Italian tenors from the Grand Opera doing 
their best to talk about college football. There were young men in 
business talking about art, and young men in art talking about 
religion, and young clergymen talking about business. Because, of 
course, the Rasselyer- Brown residence was the kind of cultivated home 


where people of education and taste are at liberty to talk about things 
they don't know, and to utter freely ideas that they haven't got. It 
was only now and again, when one of the professors from the college 
across the avenue came booming into the room, that the whole 
conversation was pulverized into dust under the hammer of accurate 
knowledge. 


The whole process was what was called, by those who understood such 
things, a__salon_. Many people said that Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown's 
afternoons at home were exactly like the delightful salons _ of the 
eighteenth century: and whether the gatherings were or were not 

_ salons of the eighteenth century, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Rasselyer- Brown, under whose care certain favoured guests dropped 
quietly into the back alcove of the dining-room, did his best to put 
the gathering on a par with the best saloons of the twentieth. 





Now it so happened that there had come a singularly slack moment in the 
social life of the City. The Grand Opera had sung itself into a huge 
deficit and closed. There remained nothing of it except the efforts of 

a committee of ladies to raise enough money to enable Signor Puffi to 
leave town, and the generous attempt of another committee to gather 
funds in order to keep Signor Pasti in the City. Beyond this, opera was 
dead, though the fact that the deficit was nearly twice as large as it 
had been the year before showed that public interest in music was 
increasing. It was indeed a singularly trying time of the year. It was 
too early to go to Kurope; and too late to go to Bermuda. It was too 
warm to go south, and yet still too cold to go north. In fact, one was 
almost compelled to stay at home--which was dreadful. 


As a result Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown and her three hundred friends moved 
backwards and forwards on Plutoria Avenue, seeking novelty in vain. 
They washed in waves of silk from tango teas to bridge afternoons. They 
poured in liquid avalanches of colour into crowded receptions, and they 
sat in glittering rows and listened to lectures on the enfranchisement 

of the female sex. But for the moment all was weariness. 


Now it happened, whether by accident or design, that just at this 

moment of general ennui _ Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown and her three hundred 
friends first heard of the presence in the city of Mr. Yahi- Bahi, the 
celebrated Oriental mystic. He was so celebrated that nobody even 

thought of asking who he was or where he came from. They merely told 
one another, and repeated it, that he was__the_ celebrated Yahi- Bahi. 


They added for those who needed the knowledge that the name was 
pronounced Yahhy- Bahhy, and that the doctrine taught by Mr. Yahi- Bahi 
was Boohooism. This latter, if anyone inquired further, was explained 

to be a form of Shoodooism, only rather more intense. In fact, it was 
esoteric--on receipt of which information everybody remarked at once 

how infinitely superior the Oriental peoples are to ourselves. 


Now as Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown was always a leader in everything that was 
done in the best circles on Plutoria Avenue, she was naturally among 
the first to visit Mr. Yahi- Bahi. 


"My dear," she said, in describing afterwards her experience to her 
bosom friend, Miss Snagg, "it was most__ interesting. We drove away 
down to the queerest part of the City, and went to the strangest little 
house imaginable, up the narrowest stairs one ever saw-- quite Eastern, 
in fact, just like a scene out of the Koran." 


"How fascinating!" said Miss Snagg. But as a matter of fact, if Mr. 
Yahi- Bahi's house had been inhabited, as it might have been, by ¢ 
streetcar conductor or a railway brakesman, Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown 
wouldn't have thought it in any way peculiar or fascinating. 


"It was all hung with curtains inside," she went on, "with figures of 
snakes and Indian gods, perfectly weird." 


"And did you see Mr. Yahi- Bahi?" asked Miss Snagg. 


"Oh no, my dear. I only saw his assistant Mr. Ram Spudd; such a queer 
little round man, a Bengalee, I believe. He put his back against a 
curtain and spread out his arms sideways and wouldn't let me pass. He 
said that Mr. Yahi- Bahi was in meditation and mustn't be disturbed." 


"How delightful!" echoed Miss Snagg. 


But in reality Mr. Yahi- Bahi was sitting behind the curtain eating a 
ten-cent can of pork and beans. 


"What I like most about eastern people," went on Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown, 
"is their wonderful delicacy of feeling. After I had explained about my 
invitation to Mr. Yahi- Bahi to come and speak to us on Boohooism, and 
was going away, I took a dollar bill out of my purse and laid it on the 
table. You should have seen the way Mr. Ram Spudd took it. He made the 


deepest salaam and said, 'Isis guard you, beautiful lady.’ Such perfect 
courtesy, and yet with the air of scorning the money. As I passed out I 
couldn't help slipping another dolar into his hand, and he took it as 
if utterly unaware of it, and muttered, ‘Osiris keep you, O flower of 
women!’ And as I got into the motor I gave him another dolar and he 
said, 'Osis and Osiris both prolong your existence, O lily of the 
ricefield,' and after he had said it he stood beside the door of the 
motor and waited without moving till I left. He had such a strange, 
rapt look, as if he were still expecting something!" 


"How exquisite!" murmured Miss Snagg. It was her business in life to 
murmur such things as this for Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown. On the whole, 
reckoning Grand Opera tickets and dinners, she did very well out of it. 


"Is it not?" said Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown. "So different from our men. | 

felt so ashamed of my chauffeur, our new man, you know; he seemed such 
a contrast beside Ram Spudd. The rude way in which the opened the door, 
and the rude way in which he climbed on to his own seat, and the 

—_ rudeness with which he turned on the power--I felt positively 
ashamed. And he so managed it-- I am sure he did it on purpose--that the 
car splashed a lot of mud over Mr. Spudd as it started." 


Yet, oddly enough, the opinion of other people on this new chauffeur, 
that of Miss Dulphemia Rasselyer- Brown herself, for example, to whose 
service he was specially attached, was very different. 


The great recommendation of him in the eyes of Miss Dulphemia and her 
friends, and the thing that gave him a touch of mystery was--and what 
higher qualification can a chauffeur want?--that he didn't look like a 
chauffeur at all. 


"My dear Dulphie," whispered Miss Philippa Furlong, the rector's sister 
(who was at that moment Dulphemia's second self), as they sat behind 
the new chauffeur, "don't tell me that he is a chauffeur, because he 
_isn't_. He can chauffe, of course, but that's nothing." 


For the new chauffeur had a bronzed face, hard as metal, and a stern 
eye; and when he put on a chauffeur's overcoat some how it seemed to 
turn into a military greatcoat; and even when he put on the round cloth 
cap of his profession it was converted straightway into a military 
shako. And by Miss Dulphemia and her friends it was presently 
reported--or was invented?--that he had served in the Philippines; 


which explained at once the scar upon his forehead, which must have 
been received at Hoilo, or Huila- Huila, or some other suitable place. 


But what affected Miss Dulphemia Brown herself was the splendid 
rudeness of the chauffeur's manner. It was so different from that of 

the young men of the _ salon_. Thus, when Mr. Sikleigh Snoop handed her 
into the car at any time he would dance about saying, "Allow me," and 
"Permit me," and would dive forward to arrange the robes. But the 
Philippine chauffeur merely swung the door open and said to Dulphemia, 
"Get in," and then slammed it. 


This, of course, sent a thrill up the spine and through the imagination 

of Miss Dulphemia Rasselyer- Brown, because it showed that the chauffeur 
was a gentleman in disguise. She thought it very probable that he was a 
British nobleman, a younger son, very wild, of a ducal family; and she 

had her own theories as to why he had entered the service of the 

Rasselyer- Browns. To be quite candid about it, she expected that the 
Philippine chauffeur meant to elope with her, and every time he drove 

her from a dinner or a dance she sat back luxuriously, wishing and 
expecting the elopement to begin. 


But for the time being the interest of Dulphemia, as of everybody else 
that was anybody at all, centred round Mr. Yahi- Bahi and the new cult 
of Boohooism. 


After the visit of Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown a great number of ladies, also 
in motors, drove down to the house of Mr. Yahi- Bahi. And all of them, 
whether they saw Mr. Yahi- Bahi himself or his Bengalee assistant, Mr. 
Ram Spudd, came back delighted. 


"Such exquisite tact!" said one. "Such delicacy! As I was about to go I 
laid a five dollar gold piece on the edge of the little table. Mr. 

Spudd scarcely seemed to see it. He murmured, 'Osiris help you!’ and 
pointed to the ceiling. I raised my eyes instinctively, and when I 

lowered them the money had disappeared. I think he must have caused it 
to vanish." 


"Oh, I'm sure he did," said the listener. 


Others came back with wonderful stories of Mr. Yahi- Bahi's occult 


powers, especially his marvellous gift of reading the future. 


Mrs. Buncomhearst, who had just lost her third husband--by divoree-- had 
received from Mr. Yahi- Bahi a glimpse into the future that was almost 
uncanny in its exactness. She had asked for a divination, and Mr. 

Yahi- Bahi had effected one by causing her to lay six ten-dollar pieces 

on the table arranged in the form of a mystic serpent. Over these he 

had bent and peered deeply, as if seeking to unravel their meaning, and 
finally he had given her the prophecy, "Many things are yet to happen 
before others begin." 


"How does he do it?" asked everybody. 


As a result of all this it naturally came about that Mr. Yahi- Bahi and 
Mr. Ram Spudd were invited to appear at the residence of Mrs. 
Rasselyer- Brown; and it was understood that steps would be taken to 
form a special society, to be known as the Yahi- Bahi Oriental Society. 


Mr. Sikleigh Snoop, the sex-poet, was the leading spirit in the 
organization. He had a special fitness for the task: he had actually 

resided in India. In fact, he had spent six weeks there on a stop-over 

ticket of a round-the-world 635 dolar steamship pilgrimage; and he 

knew the whole country from Jehumbapore in Bhootal to Jehumbalabad in 
the Carnatic. So he was looked upon as a great authority on India, 

China, Mongolia, and all such places, by the ladies of Plutoria Avenue. 


Next in importance was Mrs. Buncomhearst, who became later, by 
perfectly natural process, the president of the society. She was 

already president of the Daughters of the Revolution, a society 
confined exclusively to the descendants of Washington's officers and 
others; she was also president of the Sisters of England, an 
organization limited exclusively to women born in England and 
elsewhere; of the Daughters of Kossuth, made up solely of Hungarians 
and friends of Hungary and other nations; and of the Circle of Franz 
Joseph, which was composed exclusively of the partisans, and others, of 
Austria. In fact, ever since she had lost her third husband, Mrs. 
Buncomhearst had thrown herself--that was her phrase--into outside 
activities. Her one wish was, on her own statement, to lose herself. So 
very naturally Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown looked at once to Mrs. Buncomhearst 
to preside over the meetings of the new society. 


The large dining-room at the Rasselyer- Browns’ had been cleared out as 

a sort of auditorium, and in it some fifty or sixty of Mrs. 

Rasselyer- Brown's more intimate friends had gathered. The whole meeting 
was composed of ladies, except for the presence of one or two men who 
represented special cases. There was, of course, little Mr. Spillikins, 

with his vacuous face and football hair, who was there, as everybody 
knew, on account of Dulphemia; and there was old Judge Longerstill, who 
sat leaning on a gold- headed stick with his head sideways, trying to 

hear some fraction of what was being said. He came to the gathering in 
the hope that it would prove a likely place for seconding a vote of 

thanks and saying a few words-- half an hour's talk, perhaps--on the 
constitution of the United States. Failing that, he felt sure that at 

least someone would call him "this eminent old gentleman," and even 

that was better than staying at home. 


But for the most part the audience was composed of women, and they sat 
in a little buzz of conversation waiting for Mr. Yahi- Bahi. 


"I wonder," called Mrs. Buncomhearst from the chair, "if some lady 
would be good enough to write minutes? Miss Snagg, I wonder if you 
would be kind enough to write minutes? Could you?" 


"[T shall be delighted," said Miss Snagg, "but I'm afraid there's hardly 
time to write them before we begin, is there?" 


"Oh, but it would be all right to write them _afterwards__," chorussed 
several ladies who understood such things; "it's quite often done that 
way." 


"And I should like to move that we vote a constitution," said a stout 
lady with a double eye-glass. 


"Is that carried?" said Mrs. Buncomhearst. "All those in favour please 
signify." 


Nobody stirred. 
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Jarried," said the president. "And perhaps you would be good enough, 
Mrs. Fyshe," she said, turning towards the stout lady, "to write the 


constitution." 


"Do you think it necessary to write it?" said Mrs. Fyshe. "I should 
like to move, if I may, that I almost wonder whether it is necessary to 
write the constitution--unless, of course, anybody thinks that we 
really ought to." 


"Ladies," said the president, "you have heard the motion. All those 
against it--" 


There was no sign. 

"All those in favour of it--" 

There was still no sign. 

"Lost," she said. 

Then, looking across at the clock on the mantel- piece, and realizing 
that Mr. Yahi- Bahi must have been delayed and that something must be 


done, she said: 


"And now, ladies, as we have in our midst a most eminent gentleman who 
probably has thought more deeply about constitutions than--" 


All eyes turned at once towards Judge Longerstill, but as fortune had 
it at this very moment Mr. Sikleigh Snoop entered, followed by Mr. 
Yahi- Bahi and Mr. Ram Spudd. 


Mr. Yahi- Bahi was tall. His drooping Oriental costume made him taller 
still. He had a long brown face and liquid brown eyes of such depth 

that when he turned them full upon the ladies before him a shiver of 
interest and apprehension followed in the track of his glance. 


"My dear," said Miss Snagg afterwards, "he seemed simply to see right 
I o 
through us." 


This was correct. He did. 
Mr. Ram Spudd presented a contrast to his superior. He was short and 


round, with a dimpled mahogany face and eyes that twinkled in it like 
little puddles of molasses. His head was bound in a turban and his body 


was swathed in so many bands and sashes that he looked almost circular. 
The clothes of both Mr. Yahi- Bahi and Ram Spudd were covered with the 
mystic signs of Buddha and the seven serpents of Vishnu. 


It was impossible, of course, for Mr. Yahi- Bahi or Mr. Ram Spudd to 
address the audience. Their knowledge of English was known to be too 
slight for that. Their communications were expressed entirely through 
the medium of Mr. Snoop, and even he explained afterwards that it was 
very difficult. The only languages of India which he was able to speak, 
he said, with any fluency were Gargamic and Gumaic both of these being 
old Dravidian dialects with only two hundred and three words in each, 
and hence in themselves very difficult to converse in. Mr. Yahi- Bahi 
answered in what Mr. Snoop understood to be the Lramic of the Vedas, a 
very rich language, but one which unfortunately he did not understand. 
The dilemma is one familiar to all Oriental scholars. 


All of this Mr. Snoop explained in the opening speech which he 
proceeded to make. And after this he went on to disclose, amid deep 
interest, the general nature of the cult of Boohooism. He said that 

they could best understand it if he told them that its central doctrine 
was that of Bahee. Indeed, the first aim of all followers of the cult 

was to attain to Bahee. Anybody who could spend a certain number of 
hours each day, say sixteen, in silent meditation on Boohooism would 
find his mind gradually reaching a condition of Bahee. The chief aim of 
Bahee itself was sacrifice: a true follower of the cult must be willing 

to sacrifice his friends, or his relatives, and even strangers, in 

order to reach Bahee. In this way one was able fully to realize oneself 
and enter into the Higher Indifference. Beyond this, further meditation 
and fasting--by which was meant living solely on fish, fruit, wine, and 
meat--one presently attained to complete Swaraj or Control of Self, and 
might in time pass into the absolute Nirvana, or the Negation of 
Emptiness, the supreme goal of Boohooism. 


As a first step to all this, Mr. Snoop explained, each neophyte or 
candidate for holiness must, after searching his own heart, send ten 
dollars to Mr. Yahi- Bahi. Gold, it appeared, was recognized in the cult 
of Boohooism as typifying the three chief virtues, whereas silver or 
paper money did not; even national banknotes were only regarded as do 
or, a halfway palliation; and outside currencies such as Canadian or 
Mexican bills were looked upon as entirely boo, or contemptible. The 
Oriental view of money, said Mr. Snoop, was far superior to our own, 
but it also might be attained by deep thought, and, as a beginning, by 


sending ten dollars to Mr. Yahi- Bahi. 


After this Mr. Snoop, in conclusion, read a very beautiful Hindu poem, 
translating it as he went along. It began, "O cow, standing beside the 
Ganges, and apparently without visible occupation," and it was voted 
exquisite by all who heard it. The absence of rhyme and the entire 
removal of ideas marked it as far beyond anything reached as yet by 
Occidental culture. 


When Mr. Snoop had concluded, the president called upon Judge 
Longerstill for a few words of thanks, which he gave, followed by a 
brief talk on the constitution of the United States. 


After this the society was declared constituted, Mr. Yahi- Bahi made 
four salaams, one to each point of the compass, and the meeting 
dispersed. 


And that evening, over fifty dinner tables, everybody discussed the 
nature of Bahee, and tried in vain to explain it to men too stupid to 
understand. 


Now it so happened that on the very afternoon of this meeting at Mrs. 
Rasselyer- Brown's, the Philippine chauffeur did a strange and peculiar 
thing. He first asked Mr. Rasselyer- Brown for a few hours’ leave of 
absence to attend the funeral of his mother in-law. This was a request 
which Mr. Rasselyer- Brown, on principle, never refused to a man-servant. 


Whereupon, the Philippine chauffeur, no longer attired as one, visited 
the residence of Mr. Yahi- Bahi. He let himself in with a marvellous 
little key which he produced from a very wonderful bunch of such. He 
was in the house for nearly half an hour, and when he emerged, the 
notebook in his breast pocket, had there been an eye to read it, would 
have been seen to be filled with stranger details in regard to Oriental 
mysticism than even Mr. Yahi- Bahi had given to the world. So strange 
were they that before the Philippine chauffeur returned to the 
Rasselyer- Brown residence he telegraphed certain and sundry parts of 
them to New York. But why he should have addressed them to the head of 
a detective bureau instead of to a college of Oriental research it 

passes the imagination to conceive. But as the chauffeur duly 
reappeared at motor-time in the evening the incident passed unnoticed. 


It is beyond the scope of the present narrative to trace the progress 

of Boohooism during the splendid but brief career of the Yahi- Bahi 
Oriental Society. There could be no doubt of its success. Its 

principles appealed with great strength to all the more cultivated 
among the ladies of Plutoria Avenue. There was something in the 
Oriental mysticism of its doctrines which rendered previous belief 
stale and puerile. The practice of the sacred rites began at once. The 
ladies' counters of the Plutorian banks were inundated with requests 
for ten-dollar pieces in exchange for banknotes. At dinner in the best 
houses nothing was eaten except a thin soup (or bru), followed by fish, 
succeeded by meat or by game, especially such birds as are particularly 
pleasing to Buddha, as the partridge, the pheasant, and the woodcock. 
After this, except for fruits and wine, the principle of Swaraj, or 
denial of self, was rigidly imposed. Special Oriental dinners of this 
sort were given, followed by listening to the reading of Oriental 
poetry, with closed eyes and with the mind as far as possible in a 

state of Stoj, or Negation of Thought. 


By this means the general doctrine of Boohooism spread rapidly. Indeed, 
a great many of the members of the society soon attained to a stage of 
Bahee, or the Higher Indifference, that it would have been hard to 

equal outside of Juggapore or Jumbumbabad. For example, when Mrs. 
Buncomhearst learned of the remarriage of her second husband--she had 
lost him three years before, owing to a difference of opinion on the 
emancipation of women--she showed the most complete Bahee possible. And 
when Miss Snagg learned that her brother in Venezuela had died--a very 
sudden death brought on by drinking rum for seventeen years--and had 
left her ten thousand dollars, the Bahee which she exhibited almost 
amounted to Nirvana. 


In fact, the very general dissemination of the Oriental idea became 
more and more noticeable with each week that passed. Some members 
attained to so complete a Bahee, or Higher Indifference, that they even 
ceased to attend the meetings of the society; others reached a Swaraj, 

or Control of Self, so great that they no longer read its pamphlets; 

while others again actually passed into Nirvana, to a Complete Negation 
of Self, so rapidly that they did not even pay their subscriptions. 


But features of this sort, of course, are familiar wherever é 


successful occult creed makes its way against the prejudices of the 
multitude. 


The really notable part of the whole experience was the marvellous 
demonstration of occult power which attended the final seance of the 
society, the true nature of which is still wrapped in mystery. 


For some weeks it had been rumoured that a very special feat or 
demonstration of power by Mr. Yahi- Bahi was under contemplation. In 
fact, the rapid spread of Swaraj and of Nirvana among the members 
rendered such a feat highly desirable. Just what form the demonstration 
would take was for some time a matter of doubt. It was whispered at 
first that Mr. Yahi- Bahi would attempt the mysterious eastern rite of 
burying Ram Spudd alive in the garden of the Rasselyer- Brown residence 
and leaving him there in a state of Stoj, or Suspended Inanition, for 
eight days. But this project was abandoned, owing to some doubt, 
apparently, in the mind of Mr. Ram Spudd as to his astral fitness for 
the high state of Stoj necessitated by the experiment. 


At last it became known to the members of the Poosh, or Inner Circle, 
under the seal of confidence, that Mr. Yahi- Bahi would attempt nothing 
less than the supreme feat of occultism, namely, a reincarnation, or 
more correctly a reastralization of Buddha. 


The members of the Inner Cirele shivered with a luxurious sense of 
mystery when they heard of it. 


"Has it ever been done before?" they asked of Mr. Snoop. 


"Only a few times," he said; "once, I believe, by Jam-bum, the famous 
Yogi of the Carnatic; once, perhaps twice, by Boohoo, the founder of 
the sect. But it is looked upon as extremely rare. Mr. Yahi tells me 

that the great danger is that, if the slightest part of the formula is 
incorrectly observed, the person attempting the astralization is 
swallowed up into nothingness. However, he declares himself willing to 
try." 


The seance was to take place at Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown's residence, and 
was to be at midnight. 


"At midnight!" said each member in surprise. And the answer was, " Yes, 
at midnight. You see, midnight here is exactly midday in Allahabad in 
India." 


This explanation was, of course, ample. "Midnight," repeated everybody 
to everybody else, "is exactly midday in Allahabad." That made things 
perfectly clear. Whereas if midnight had been midday in Timbuctoo the 
whole situation would have been different. 


Each of the ladies was requested to bring to the seance some ornament 
of gold; but it must be plain gold, without any setting of stones. 


It was known already that, according to the cult of Boohooism, gold, 
plain gold, is the seat of the three virtues-- beauty, wisdom and grace. 
Therefore, according to the creed of Boohooism, anyone who has enough 
gold, plain gold, is endowed with these virtues and is all right. All 

that is needed is to have enough of it; the virtues follow as a 
consequence. 


But for the great experiment the gold used must not be set with stones, 
with the one exception of rubies, which are known to be endowed with 
the three attributes of Hindu worship, modesty, loquacity, and 
pomposity. 


In the present case it was found that as a number of ladies had nothing 
but gold ornaments set with diamonds, a second exception was made; 
especially as Mr. Yahi- Bahi, on appeal, decided that diamonds, though 
less pleasing to Buddha than rubies, possessed the secondary Hindu 
virtues of divisibility, movability, and disposability. 


On the evening in question the residence of Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown might 
have been observed at midnight wrapped in utter darkness. No lights 
were shown. A single taper, brought by Ram Spudd from the Taj Mohal, 
and resembling in its outer texture those sold at the five-and-ten 

store near Mr. Spudd's residence, burned on a small table in the vast 
dining-room. The servants had been sent upstairs and expressly enjoined 
to retire at half past ten. Moreover, Mr. Rasselyer- Brown had had to 
attend that evening, at the Mausoleum Club, a meeting of the trustees 

of the Church of St. Asaph, and he had come home at eleven o'clock, as 
he always did after diocesan work of this sort, quite used up; in fact, 

so fatigued that he had gone upstairs to his own suite of rooms 

sideways, his knees bending under him. So utterly used up was he with 


his church work that, as far as any interest in what might be going on 
in his own residence, he had attained to a state of Bahee, or Higher 
Indifference, that even Buddha might have envied. 


The guests, as had been arranged, arrived noiselessly and on foot. All 
motors were left at least a block away. They made their way up the 
steps of the darkened house, and were admitted without ringing, the 
door opening silently in front of them. Mr. Yahi- Bahi and Mr. Ram 
Spudd, who had arrived on foot carrying a large parcel, were already 
there, and were behind a screen in the darkened room, reported to be in 
meditation. 


At a whispered word from Mr. Snoop, who did duty at the door, all furs 
and wraps were discarded in the hall and laid in a pile. Then the 

suests passed silently into the great dining room. There was no light 

in it except the dim taper which stood on a little table. On this table 
each guest, as instructed, laid an ornament of gold, and at the same 

time was uttered in a low voice the word Ksvoo. This means, "O Buddha, 
I herewith lay my unworthy offering at thy feet; take it and keep it 

for ever." It was explained that this was only a form. 


"What is he doing?" whispered the assembled guests as they saw Mr. 
Yahi- Bahi pass across the darkened room and stand in front of the 
sideboard. 


"Hush!" said Mr. Snoop; "he's laying the propitiatory offering for 
Buddha." 


"It's an Indian rite," whispered Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown. 


Mr. Yahi- Bahi could be seen dimly moving to and fro in front of the 
sideboard. There was a faint clinking of glass. 


"He has to set out a glass of Burmese brandy, powdered over with nutmeg 
and aromatics," whispered Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown. "I had the greatest 
hunt to get it all for him. He said that nothing but Burmese brandy 
would do, because in the Hindu religion the god can only be invoked 
with Burmese brandy, or, failing that, Hennessy's with three stars, 
which is not entirely displeasing to Buddha." 


"The aromatics," whispered Mr. Snoop, "are supposed to waft a perfume 
or incense to reach the nostrils of the god. The glass of propitiatory 
wine and the aromatic spices are mentioned in the Vishnu- Buddayat." 


Mr. Yahi- Bahi, his preparations completed, was now seen to stand in 
front of the sideboard bowing deeply four times in an Oriental salaam. 
The light of the single taper had by this time burned so dim that his 
movements were vague and uncertain. His body cast great flickering 
shadows on the half-seen wall. From his throat there issued a low wail 
in which the word wah! wah! could be distinguished. 

The excitement was intense. 


"What does wah mean?" whispered Mr. Spillikins. 


"Hush!" said Mr. Snoop; "it means, 'O Buddha, wherever thou art in thy 
lofty Nirvana, descend yet once in astral form before our eyes!'" 


Mr. Yahi- Bahi rose. He was seen to place one finger on his lips and 
then, silently moving across the room, he disappeared behind the 

screen. Of what Mr. Ram Spudd was doing during this period there is no 
record. It was presumed that he was still praying. 


The stillness was now absolute. 


"We must wait in perfect silence," whispered Mr. Snoop from the extreme 
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tips of his lips. 


Everybody sat in strained intensity, silent, looking towards the vague 
outline of the sideboard. 


The minutes passed. No one moved. All were spellbound in expectancy. 


Still the minutes passed. The taper had flickered down till the great 
room was almost in darkness. 


Could it be that by some neglect in the preparations, the substitution 
perhaps of the wrong brandy, the astralization could not be effected? 


But no. 


Quite suddenly, it seemed, everybody in the darkened room was aware of 


a presence_. That was the word as afterwards repeated in a hundred 


confidential discussions. A _ presence_. One couldn't call it a body. It 
wasn't. It was a figure, an astral form, a presence. 





"Buddha!" they gasped as they looked at it. 


Just how the figure entered the room, the spectators could never 
afterwards agree. Some thought it appeared through the wall, 
deliberately astralizing itself as it passed through the bricks. Others 
seemed to have seen it pass in at the farther door of the room, as if 
it had astralized itself at the foot of the stairs in the back of the 
hall outside. 


Be that as it may, there it stood before them, the astralized shape of 
the Indian deity, so that to every lip there rose the half- articulated 
word, "Buddha"; or at least to every lip except that of Mrs. 
Rasselyer- Brown. From her there came no sound. 


The figure as afterwards described was attired in along —shirak_, such 
as is worn by the Grand Llama of Tibet, and resembling, if the 
comparison were not profane, a modern dressing-gown. The legs, if one 
might so call them, of the apparition were enwrapped in loose 
punjahamas, a word which is said to be the origin of the modern 
pyjamas; while the feet, if they were feet, were encased in loose 

slippers. 


Buddha moved slowly across the room. Arrived at the sideboard the 
astral figure paused, and even in the uncertain light Buddha was seen 
to raise and drink the propitiatory offering. That much was perfectly 
clear. Whether Buddha spoke or not is doubtful. Certain of the 
spectators thought that he said, 'Must a fagotnit’, which is 
Hindustanee for " Blessings on this house." To Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown's 
distracted mind it seemed as if Buddha said, "I must have forgotten it" 
But this wild fancy she never breathed to a soul. 


Silently Buddha recrossed the room, slowly wiping one arm across his 
mouth after the Hindu gesture of farewell. 


For perhaps a full minute after the disappearance of Buddha not a soul 
moved. Then quite suddenly Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown, unable to stand the 
tension any longer, pressed an electric switch and the whole room was 
flooded with light. 


There sat the affrighted guests staring at one another with pale faces. 


But, to the amazement and horror of all, the little table in the centre 
stood empty--not a single gem, not a fraction of the gold that had lain 
upon it was left. All had disappeared. 


The truth seemed to burst upon everyone at once. There was no doubt of 
what had happened. 


The gold and the jewels had been deastralized. Under the occult power 
of the vision they had been demonetized, engulfed into the astral plane 
along with the vanishing Buddha. 


Filled with the sense of horror still to come, somebody pulled aside 

the little screen. They fully expected to find the lifeless bodies of 

Mr. Yahi- Bahi and the faithful Ram Spudd. What they saw before them was 
more dreadful still. The outer Oriental garments of the two devotees 

lay strewn upon the floor. The long sash of Yahi- Bahi and the thick 

turban of Ram Spudd were side by side near them; almost sickening in 

its repulsive realism was the thick black head of hair of the junior 

devotee, apparently torn from his scalp as if by lightning and bearing 

a horrible resemblance to the cast-off wig of an actor. 


The truth was too plain. 
"They are engulfed!" cried a dozen voices at once. 
It was realized in a flash that Yahi- Bahi and Ram Spudd had paid the 
penalty of their daring with their lives. Through some fatal neglect 
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against which they had fairly warned the participants of the seance, 


the two Orientals had been carried bodily in the astral plane. 


"How dreadful!" murmured Mr. Snoop. "We must have made some awful 
" 
error. 


"Are they deastralized?" murmured Mrs. Buncomhearst. 
"Not a doubt of it," said Mr. Snoop. 


And then another voice in the group was heard to say, "We must hush it 
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up. We can't have it known!" 


On which a chorus of voices joined in, everybody urging that it must be 
hushed up. 


"Couldn't you try to reastralize them?" said somebody to Mr. Snoop. 


"No, no," said Mr. Snoop, still shaking. "Better not try to. We must 
hush it up if we can." 


And the general assent to this sentiment showed that, after all, the 
principles of Bahee, or Indifference to Others, had taken a real root 
in the society. 


"Hush it up," cried everybody, and there was a general move towards the 
hall. 


"Good Heavens!" exclaimed Mrs. Buncomhearst; "our wraps!" 
"Deastralized!" said the guests. 


There was a moment of further consternation as everybody gazed at the 
spot where the ill-fated pile of furs and wraps had lain. 


"Never mind," said everybody, "let's go without them--don't stay. Just 
think if the police should--" 


And at the word police, all of a sudden there was heard in the street 
the clanging of a bell and the racing gallop of the horses of the 
police patrol wagon. 


"The police!" cried everybody. "Hush it up! Hush it up!" For of course 
the principles of Bahee are not known to the police. 


In another moment the doorbell of the house rang with a long and 
violent peal, and in a second as it seemed, the whole hall was filled 
with bulky figures uniformed in blue. 


"It's all right, Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown," cried a loud, firm voice from 
the sidewalk. "We have them both. Everything is here. We got them 
before they'd gone a block. But if you don't mind, the police must get 
a couple of names for witnesses in the warrant." 


It was the Philippine chauffeur. But he was no longer attired as such. 
He wore the uniform of an inspector of police, and there was the metal 
badge of the Detective Department now ostentatiously outside his coat. 


And beside him, one on each side of him, there stood the deastralized 
forms of Yahi- Bahi and Ram Spudd. They wore long overcoats, doubtless 
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the contents of the magic parcels, and the Philippine chauffeur had a 
srip of iron on the neck of each as they stood. Mr. Spudd had lost his 
Oriental hair, and the face of Mr. Yahi- Bahi, perhaps in the struggle 
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which had taken place, had been scraped white in patches. 


They were making no attempt to break away. Indeed, Mr. Spudd, with that 
complete Bahee, or Submission to Fate, which is attained only by long 
services in state penitentiaries, was smiling and smoking a cigarette. 


"We were waiting for them," explained a tall police officer to the two 
or three ladies who now gathered round him with a return of courage. 
"They had the stuff in a hand-cart and were pushing it away. The chief 
caught them at the corner, and rang the patrol from there. You'll find 
everything all right, I think, ladies," he added, as a burly assistant 

was seen carrying an armload of furs up the steps. 


Somehow many of the ladies realized at the moment what cheery, safe, 
reliable people policemen in blue are, and what a friendly, familiar 
shelter they offer against the wiles of Oriental occultism. 


"Are they old criminals?" someone asked. 


"Yes, ma'am. They've worked this same thing in four cities already, and 
both of them have done time, and lots of it. They've only been out six 
months. No need to worry over them," he concluded with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 


So the furs were restored and the gold and the jewels parceled out 

among the owners, and in due course Mr. Yahi- Bahi and Mr. Ram Spudd 
were lifted up into the patrol wagon where they seated themselves with 

a composure worthy of the best traditions of Jehumbabah and 
Bahoolapore. In fact, Mr. Spudd was heard to address the police as 
"boys," and to remark that they had "got them good" that time. 


So the seance ended and the guests vanished, and the Yahi- Bahi Society 
terminated itself without even a vote of dissolution. 


And in all the later confidential discussions of the episode only one 
point of mysticism remained. After they had time really to reflect on 
it, free from all danger of arrest, the members of the society realized 
that on one point the police were entirely off the truth of things. For 
Mr. Yahi- Bahi, whether a thief or not, and whether he came from the 
Orient, or, as the police said, from Missouri, had actually succeeded 
in reastralizing Buddha. 


Nor was anyone more emphatic on this point than Mrs. Rasselyer- Brown 
herself. 


"For after all," she said, "if it was not Buddha, who was it?" 
And the question was never answered. 
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